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Editorially Speaking 


THIS MONTH’S COVER — 


WW: hope you like our cover picture this issue. These seven- 
year-olds were playing school when Bob Puello, an ADTFC 
assistant cameramen, ‘‘grabbed’’ the shot. He hesitated about our 
using the picture, because he made it with makeshift equipment 
and felt it was not sufficiently “professional.’’ However that may 
be, it struck us as being excitingly professional from the audio- 
visual standpoint, and revelatory of many things. 


If youngsters of seven can handle audio-visual equipment with 
such aplomb and so creatively, then the future holds much promise 
for us all in education, and in entertainment that will permit of 
healthier selectivity than is now characteristic of our mass media. 


This issue of FILM NEWS only begins to suggest the big and 
important question of what kind of culture, manners and attitude 
we want our chlidren to have. It may not affect the reader who 
has already adopted the laissez-faire, it-can’t-hurt-them platform. 
But maybe we can help offset these by starting others to thinking 
who have not yet given the matter serious enough consideration. 
We assume there are still some people who do care about the state 
of things today in the world of young people. 


While we cannot subscribe entirely to the decisions of the 
Locarno Conference on the Youth Film (see page 4), we do agree 
that, whatever the causes, too many young people today, in other 
countries as well as our own, are ‘‘uninterested, easily bored’’, 
lacking in resource, destructive; and that there is too much ready- 
made everything. This is one of the reasons we wanted you to see 
the scene on our cover, for this is no staged thing. What is going 
on here ean, and undoubtedly does go on in other households. But 
it needs to be pointed up more vigorously. It also needs some 
effort on the part of the grownups—not to teach youngsters to 
play like this, but to put means for doing so at their disposal. 
There is a mother of our acquaintance who purchased a television 
set so she might plant her two youngsters in front of it to ‘‘keep 
them out of mischief.’’ Reflecting on the illuminating conversa- 
tion we had with our cover girls, that mother might have done 
better to supply a filmstrip or a small film projector—her boy and 
girl, like others given opportunity to choose, expressed a prefer- 
ence for either of these over television: not on program grounds, 
but because ‘‘ you can do more to it yourself and it’s more fun.’’ 


The serious little lady of our cover, scanning the filmstrip in 
the exact manner of her favorite teacher, has an advantage over 
most youngsters. She has ready access in her own home to a 
projector. But no salesman nor any adult ever taught her to 
operate this Viewlex with which she is so adept. Asked how she 
learned, she replied: ‘‘By eyesight, of course.’’ She supervises 
the learning process of her friends (after all, it is her machine! ) 
but will tell you herself that most of them become operators ‘‘ by 
eyesight’’ also. It’s the adult who is awkward or awed in this 
technological 20th century, not the child; and it is the adult who 
often, by transference of this feeling of inadequacy, succeeds in 
dwarfing the child’s own capabilities to an arbitrary, often un- 
realistic measure. The adult decides too how the child should feel 
and think. Most of the so-called screen fare for children—film, 
filmstrip, television—is adult, dressed as adults think children 
want it dressed. 


In this connection it is of interest to note that the story of 
DancineG BreaD, the filmstrip undergoing scrutiny on our cover, 
is by a 9-year-old authoress, and has proven very popular among 
children. . . . Our cover girls, though content with the silent film- 
strip ordinarily, have decided that ‘‘dancing bread should have 
music’’ and are working together to find a suitable selection in 
their joint collection of records, 


It might be an idea to call in some youngsters, and let them 
tell us a thing or two. 


ROHAMA LEE 
Editor 
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Who'd ever guess that oil could be 
the enemy of sound projector performance? 


For that’s exactly what has been proved in 
thousands of churches and schools using sound 
projectors. Sometimes #00 /ittle oil has been the 
trouble. Equally as often, too much oil. One 
causes wear and breakdown. The other gums 
up parts, stalls motors, smears valuable films. 


Kodak engineers determined to dispel this 
problem before introducing their sensational 
sound-and-silent 16mm. Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector. “We'll eliminate the oilcan 
altogether by permanently prelubricating our 
machines at the factory.” And, through the 
use of oil-impregnated bearings, sealed-in-oil 
bearings, “lifetime’’ oil-retaining pads, low- 
friction nylon gears, and a minimum of mov- 
ing parts—that’s exactly what they did! 


Four more leading Audio-Visual Dealers 
give their opinions about the Pageant below. 
‘Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer to dem- 
onstrate this fine projector. (Or mail the cou- 
pon.) Then you will quickly understand why 
on over-all performance—simple operation— 
brilliant screening—natural sound—and free- 
dom from service trouble—the Kodascope Pag- 
eant Sound Projector stands alone. 


Kodascope Sound Projector 


Lists at only $400, including speaker for classrooms and small auditoriums 


“ ... Everybody and nobody oils institutional 
projectors. RESULT: Complete breakdown 
or faulty operation. Stated in schoolman’s 
terms: when P means projector and O means 
oil, P minus O equals TROUBLE... and P 
plus O* equals TROUBLE. The Kodascope Pageant 


“ ... We dubbed him ‘Oil-Can Dan.’ He had 
charge of a number of projectors we sold to 
this institution. No matter how many times we 
warned him on overoiling, the machines 
made regular trips to our repair shop. We’re 
going all out for the Pageant and its permanent prelubri- 


Sound Projector, by permanent factory lubrication, has 
eliminated this problem!” 


Donald C. Hallenbeck 
Hallenbeck & Riley, Albany, New York 


“...Not many people realize that oiling a 
projector too much is as bad as oiling it too 
little. The majority of our shop’s repairs are 
caused by improper oiling. Yet we've never had to service 
a Kodascope Pageant Projector because of lubrication 
difficulties!” 


W. J. Schap 
Artz Studio & Camera Shop, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


MULTI-SPEAKER UNIT 
Lists at only $92.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


O Send me name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer. & 
0) Complete information on the 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector. <~ 


cation feature. We’re sure we'll eliminate over 75% of 
our complaints...” 
Robert S. Franzoni, President 
Wilson Sports Equipment Co., Inc. 
Rutland, Vermont 


“... There are a lot of fine features in the 
Pageant. But I can’t think of any one that is 
more important from the standpoint of cus- 
tomer satisfaction than permanent lubrication. It keeps 
Pageants in use where they will do the most good—es- 
pecially important to schoolmen who operate on busy 
schedules these days...” 


J. Austin Corcoran 
Claus Gelotte, Iinc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Send This Coupon Today... 
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At What Age? 


ITHIN the framework of the feature 

and documentary film festival held 
this past summer at Locarno, Switzerland, 
an interesting and important two-day con- 
ference took place. This was the conference 
sponsored by the Swiss Societée de Film- 
ologie, dealing with the topic of ‘‘the youth 
film’’ in all its aspects: psychological, 
theoretical, organizational, and from the 
standpoints of production and distribution. 
Though we may perhaps differ in this coun- 
try from some of the attitudes taken by 
other-nation representatives at the Confer- 
ence, the basic thoughts which emerged are 
deservant of careful consideration. 


Mme. Sonika Bo of Paris, an ardent cru- 
sader, and a producer in her own right, ex- 
pressed the unanimous opinion of the Con- 
ference when she demanded emphatically 
that ‘‘youth films’’ be designed specifically 
for young people, and that films made for 
grownups primarily but which ‘‘could be 
seen by young people too’’ be rejected. In 
this connection the Conference set itself 
the goal of making young people film-consci- 
ous and film-critical, so that they could dis- 
criminate on their own, and would thus de- 
mand better motion pictures for themselves. 
It was also emphasized that the crucial point 
of the films-for-youth problem is missed if 
age groups are not taken into consideration, 
not only in the showing of a film but in 
its production. Just as books for young chil- 
dren vary in approach and content from 
adolescent books, so—it was argued—should 
movies take into account the differing needs 
of the child at different age levels. 


Of even greater significance and interest, 
however, was the discussion on the question 
which then logically follows, namely, at what 


What is YOUR Attitude on the 


Important Question of 


Motion Pictures 


For Children? 


age can one expose a child to motion picture 
imagery without injurying it? On this point 
there was a sharp division of opinion which 
took a somewhat Europe-versus-America tack. 

It was agreed that film censors every- 
where, in a most unrealistic way and almost 
exclusively, concern themselves with the 
**moral’’ (i.e. sexual) aspects of a film. 
Their preoccupation is with the ‘‘danger’’ 
threatening youth from this special angle. 
The Locanno Conference, however, concerned 
itself with what it considered the much more 
real and far-reaching danger of the film’s 
effect on the child’s life, by impairment of 
its own inner imagination. 


Creative Fantasy 


In contradistinction to the situation in 
Europe where young people under 18 are gen- 
erally not admitted to motion picture the- 
aters except under certain conditions, Ameri- 
ean children are welcomed when they can 
still hardly sit up by themselves. This, it was 
claimed, creates a dependency on the outer 
stimulation of the motion picture at too early 
an age. The result might well be, and too 
often is, the dissipation of the child’s in- 
herent capacity for creative imagery, with 
a consequent development of superficiality. 
The problem of the psychological influence 
even of the best motion pictures emerged 
as the important point of the Conference. 

Endeavor, enterprise, scientific curiosity, 
interest in and love for nature and art— 
all these and more, it was argued stem from 
the source of the inner image or creative 
fantasy. Where this source is crippled and 
impoverished the child, and later the grown- 
up, is dulled, uninterested, easily bored. A 
child over-fed by substitute fantasy develops 
into an adolescent and an adult dependent 
on the same food. The amazing inability of 
so many American children to be alone, or 
to occupy themselves in an interesting way— 
a tendency much publicly deplored by par- 
ents, teachers, social workers and psycholo- 
gists in this country—was blamed in large 
part on lack of stimulation of the fantasy 
life in childhood, and the substitution of the 


ready-made image for the child’s own images. 
It was felt that the child today is be- 
ing too much conditioned to look for 
ready-made images, whether on the screen, in 
the comic book or on television. Lack of 
imagination and of resourcefulness, in re- 
spect of what to do, to say, to experience, 
were blamed in large measure for frequent 
recourse in later life to alcohol and other 
stimulants to the imagination. 

The viewpoint was also expressed that the 
school child, generally speaking, is too much 
exposed to intellectual learning, and that 
the so-called educational film is no more 
than an additional tax on its capacity for in- 
tellectual comprehension. Instead of activat- 
ing the fantasy of the child, this type of 
film presents an optical substitute which 
stultifies the imaginative capacity, eventually 
may even destroy it altogether. A nature 
documentary shown (RAVIN DES AIGLES) was 
rejected by the Conference on the grounds 
that this kind of object lesson on ‘‘how to 
admire nature’’ sentimentalizes the child, 
who should simply be exposed to nature’s 
beauties, on the screen or otherwise, and left 
to himself without the help of commentary, 
to discover whatever there may be for him 
in the picture or the scene. 


Pacing, Bridging — 

It was further pointed out that the camera 
with its arbitrary changes contradicts the 
rhythmic needs of the child’s world experi- 
ence, which is one of epic flow and continu- 
ity. In the telling of a story, or even in the 
theater with its slower changes of images 
and scenery, the child is free to ‘‘see’’ the 
story in his mind’s eye and his own images. 
But the ready-made images of the motion 
picture, imposed from without, do not leave 
room for the images from within. Quick 
changes do not allow time for bridging the 
gaps by the child’s own powers of imagina- 
tion and deduction. Many adults can remem- 
ber a preference in their own childhood for 
story books without pictures, because their 
own images were so much more satisfactory 
than the pictures they found in their books. 


RENEE NELL here reports for Film News' readers the deliberations and decisions of the Locarno Conference on the Youth Film. 
A graduate of Zurich University (Switzerland), Claremont College California and the New York School of Social Research, Miss Nell’s 
viewpoint is a synthesis of the European and American. As a practising psychoanalyst in New York City, and as a member of the N. Y. 
Association of Clinical Psychologists and the Society for the Advancement of Psychoterapy, Miss Nell urges keener awareness of the effects, 

good and bad, of the motion picture on the child, and greater public responsibility in the matter. 


Page Four 
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without seeming to do so. 


Shall films be shown at all to children under ten years of age? If so, what kind shall they see? . . . 
An example of the reality approach is MOTHER DUCK’S SURPRISE (left), a recent release of Young 
America Films Inc., New York City. A simple, humanized story of ducks, a dog and a hen—pets in a 
garden—this lacks only natural sound effects to please little folk completely, and to teach them 


... The “baddie” on the right plays a lead role in THE PRINCESS AND 


THE DRAGON, a fairy tale told by means of puppets. The story of the cobbler’s apprentice who 

does away with a voracious dragon and wins the hand of the princess in reward, this picture 

frightens some children, delights many, and is a Cleveland Film Festival award winner (1950) for 
“the best teaching elementary film.” 


The ugly doll without a face, preferred over 
the doll with the beautiful face and dress, 
is a similar case in point. In this connection 
too the American animated cartoon was 
subjected to much discussion, and the con- 
census of opinion was concerning it, that it 
is, above all other types of films for chil- 
dren, farthest removed from the true person- 
ality of the child; in fact, that it is extreme- 
ly adult in concept and in treatment. 


What Are the Norms? 


The directives and norms as they crystal- 
lized at the end of the Conference, can be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Renunciation of all attempts to influ- 
ence the child by means of any kind of mo- 
tion picture before the age of ten... . 

2. Children above that age to be shown 
documentaries (at infrequent intervals), 
dealing with occurences in life and nature, 
not accessible or conveyable by any other 
means than the motion picture; the content 
of the film to be so designed as to increase 
the child’s knowledge in a way beneficial to 
his personal development, and to fit age 
level mentality. . . . 


These “half-past fours” are reacting to ANDY’S 

ANIMAL ALPHABET (N.Y. Zoological Gardens 

production). To the same scene in the same film, 

the seven-year-olds on page 4 are reacting quite 
differently. . . . 
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3. Education of high school students to 
critical film thinking; their instruction in 
motion picture production, especially of 
documentaries dealing with aspects and prob- 
lems of their own lives... . 

4. Strict laws and enforcement against 
all public showing of motion pictures to 
young people under 18, as in most European 
countries. . . . 

5. Creation of competent censorship for 
youth films; the board of censors to be com- 
posed of mature young people, and educators 
with understanding; their judgment to be 
guided by the directives formulated by this 
Conference. 


What Can We Do? 


Whether or not we subscribe whole- 
heartedly to these directives, perhaps it is 
not too optimistic to hope that enough U.S. 
educators one of these days can be got to- 
gether with film producers and distributors, 
child psychologists, social workers and offi- 
cers of interested government agencies, to 
create a youth film congress that will formu- 
late goals to fit the needs of the American 
child and young person. Such a congress 
we feel sure would meet with the widest 
public interest and acclaim, and might ac- 
complish the following aims: 

—induce one or more of the major com- 
panies to produce, let us say, at least 
one meaningful youth picture to every 
five Westerns. ... 

—create a youth film censorship not so 
obsessed with the so-called ‘‘moral’’ 
angle, but more aware of what consti- 
tutes the real danger and real gain in 
child development. .. . 

—secure legislation providing enough 
money to help educational and docu- 
mentary producers give us the worth- 
while films we need, on all the age levels 
for which they are needed. 

—provide encouragement and guidance for 
those who are concerned with the state 
of the world today, and feel that its 
only hope for healthier, happier, more 
value-ful creative living is in better and 
more intelligent handling of mass media 
like the motion picture, at least where 
our children are concerned. 


COLOURFUL 
CANADA 


Beautiful Films 
in natural colour 


produced exclusively 


for 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TRAVEL - SCENERY - SPORT 
16 mm Sound 


Across Canada 30 minutes 
A coast-to-coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (TV) 19 minutes 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery along the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Banff’s Golf Challenge (TV) 

21 minutes 
Featuring the Banff Springs Eotel Golf 
Course and its unsurpassed scenic set- 
ting 


Jack Pine Journey (TV) 29 minutes 
A vivid picture of a canoe cru‘se through 
the spectacular lake and river country 
of northern Ontario. 


West Coast Playground (TV) 

12 minutes 
Beyond the shining mountains lies a 
land of green enchantment around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victcria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Klondike Holiday 22 minutes 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yu'con, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (TV) 
21 minutes 


- A fast-moving fishing story in brilliant 


colour. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Snowtime Reliday (TV) 19 minutes 
In the snowhills of Québec, winter is a 
gay season of sunshine and sport. Ski- 
ing — Skating — Hockey — Tobogganing 
and Sleighing. 


High Powder (TV) 22 minutes 
Within a fifty-mile radius of Banff in 
the Canadian Rockies is a scenic ski ter- 
rain unsurpassed for skyline touring, 
open downhill runs and powder snow. 


New releases annually. 
TV versions available. 
Write for full catalogue 
to nearest office of 
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Films In Public Libraries 
PROS AND CONS 


CIRCUIT 


HE Dayton Public Library joined the 

Western Ohio Film Circuit in January 
1951. After two years of working with a 
film circuit and after talking with numer- 
ous film librarians and circuit librarians, 
I have been interested in trying to define 
the differences between the two kinds of 
film libraries. 

Naturally the difference we appreciate 
most is the amount of film we get for a 
comparatively small sum of money. In the 
Western Ohio Circuit this year, for exam- 
ple, we have the use of 309 different films 
—many more than we would have if we 
had been investing $725 in a permanent 
collection. Small libraries with a limited 
number of film borrowers appreciate this 
particularly. 

Centralized administration—ordering, in- 
suring, taking care of other details—is cer- 
tainly more efficient than having these mat- 
ters carried on in eight different libraries. 
We benefit, too, from the Cincinnati staff’s 
experience in choosing and handling the 
cireuit films and from their guidance in 
buying such equipment as a projector and 
splicer for our own use. Suggestions from 
them about routines helped us get started 
with a minimum of fumbling although, in 
minor ways, we have adapted these rou- 
tines for circuit use. 

Experience with the circuit films will 
certainly be of use to those libraries which 
hope eventually to establish permanent film 
libraries. 


Having a limited nuinber of films for a 
limited period of time has its plus and 
minus sides. One expected plus we noticed 
particularly during the first season when 
we had only fifteen films each month and 
it is still true now that we have more than 
twice as many. So many of our patrons 
are anxious to have tilms—any filnis—and 
if their first choice of lighter films (although 
we have none that can be called strictly en- 
tertainment) is not available they take any- 
thing they can have. This often means they 
borrow something much more educational 
than they thought they wanted and they 
find they like it. Incidentally, because of 
this tendency in circuit borrowers it does 
not seem fair to compare circuit circulation 
per film with circulation in a larger collec- 
tion. 

One of the obvious limitations of a cir- 
cuit collection is surprisingly difficult to 
explain to the public. Some borrowers cannot 
seem to grasp the fact that what we have 
in November we do not have in December. 
Of course it is distressing for us as well 
as for them to have BATHING TIME FOR 
Baby the month before the visiting nurses 
give a course in baby care and FAREWELL 
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By MILDRED T. STIBITZ 


Population: 398,441 

Film Service started: January 1951 

1952 Film Budget: $750 

Films owned by Circuit: 309 

Circulation for 1952: 2977 

Attendance: 159,033 

Chief Librarian: William J. Hamil- 
ton 

Staff (Films and Records Section): 
Mildred Stibitz, Director of Public 
Relations in charge 

3 clerical assistants 

1 part time film inspector 


TO CHILDHOOD the month after a PTA is 
discussing the adolescent. In addition, it is 
difficult if not impossible to set up an in- 
tegrated series of showings or a logically 
developed series of film discussions, even 
in the areas in which we have films every 
month. 

It is impossible to include seasonal films 
in a circuit collection, so we cannot meet 
the increased demand for holiday films. 
Films with a special interest for only one 
locality must be excluded, too. If librarians 
wish to meet these needs, they must build 
a small permanent collection to be used with 
the circuit films. 

For observances that center around an 
idea—Brotherhood Month or United Na- 
tions Week, for example—we can often sup- 
ply material. Brotherhood is a good idea 
all year round and so is the United Na- 
tions. For the latter week we distributed 
last year a list of our films on international 
cooperation and understanding, emphasizing 
those that were available each month. There 
is evidence that our purpose was misunder- 
stood, however, in the comment of one pa- 
tron who returned a film on the general 
idea of the interdependence of peoples with 
**Don’t recommend this as a film on the 
United Nations! ’’ 

One of the limitations of a circuit col- 
lection is that we do feel handicapped in 
making recommendations. Many bookings 
are taken before anyone in the department 
has seen the film, if it is one that has 


MILDRED T. STIBITZ (Drexel Institute and 
Columbia University) commenced in the 
Reference Department of the Dayton, Ohio 
Public Library, where her work for the 
past number of years, as Director of 
Public Relations, has meant contacts with 
community groups— hence, film respon- 
sibilities. . . at present Miss Stibitz is on 
leave from Dayton, working on a survey 
of adult education activities as a field 
consultant for the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


been added during the current year. The 
Cincinnati Library conducts workshops at 
which we do some previewing—but we can- 
not do enough in one session—and reviews, 
notes, and evaluations, useful as they are, 
cannot take the place of actually seeing most 
of the films. Even after the films have ar- 
rived, it is difficult to fit staff previewing 
into a tight booking schedule. 

The whole question of publicity is dif- 
ferent for a circuit. We have been disap- 
pointed in the results of our efforts to 
present showings for persons interested in 
the subject of some particular film. The 
showing must be early in the month and 
then there is always the problem of the 
right film at the right time for the special- 
ist’s purposes. 

Altogether, we have not found it worth 
our while to emphasize one film. In the 
smaller communities, the arrival of a new 
package is news and papers will often run 
the whole new list. In our larger city we 
have had to limit our newspaper publicity 
to an occasional feature on the service as 
a whole, although we did send the word 
that we had NaNooK OF THE NorRTH to 
the theatrical columns. 

We have found it very useful to run off 
on different colored paper the lists of what 
we expect each month. These are available 
about four months in advance and we take 
bookings after the sheets have been put 
out. We do not feel we can afford a large 
mailing list and send them out only occa- 
sionally on a special request. Most of the 
lists are picked up at the library and our 
patrons check them over carefully and make 
reservations systematically. 


SUBJECT LISTS 


Our best promotion, we think, has been 
through subject lists that cover the whole 
year. As soon as we have the list of what 
is coming we prepare these lists on mental 
health, children’s films, travel, family re- 
lations, world affairs, films for young peo- 
ple, and other subjects in which we have 
a fair number of films. These are used at 
the desk to give to persons with a special 
interest and often are distributed at meet- 
ings or by local organizations. The county 
PTA audio-visual chairman distributed 
family relations lists at a meeting of PTA 
officers. Mental health lists were part of a 
display tne library arranged at a mental 
health institute. The Council on World Af- 
fairs distributed our international re- 
lations list. We also add films to library 
bibliographies on special subjects, always 
indicating what month each film is availa- 
ble. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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By LEROY SYLVERST 


President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Cameramen 


HE camera is a powerful weapon in the 

fight against crime and _ corruption. 
More and more, motion picture evidence is 
being produced in court by police depart- 
ments, crime commissions and other law en- 
forcement agencies. Taking moving pictures 
for these bodies requires a skill and experi- 
ence beyond the normal realms of studio or 
location photography. The cameraman must 
also be able to respond quickly to any emer- 
gency—the important thing is to get the 
image onto the film. During the course of 
his career a cameraman may be called upon 
to film many different kinds of jobs. Under- 
cover photography is one of the most ex- 
eiting of all. 

A very important aspect of undercover 
work of any type is that you do it quietly, 
efficiently and accurately. Detection can 
cause the breakdown of an entire case. 
Equipment must be thoughtfully chosen, 
carefully prepared, and a kind of commando- 
raid plan of action gone over beforehand. 

A typical job might start with a call from 
a local law enforcement agency. The one 
that called us wanted to have some moving 
pictures of a certain car pulling up in front 
of a gangster’s home. Our first concern was 
a quick survey of the area, to ascertain 
whether he lived in a crowded residential 
section, a quiet suburban area, or desolate 
country. In the first case there would be 
little cause for concern, but the latter two 
present difficulties that can be very great. 


IN THE CITY 


In the case of the populous residential 
Section, a good scouting of the locale, if 
time permits, is an advantage and, if a long 
wait for the intended car is in prospect, it 
might be possible to shoot from some nearby 
apartment. A tripod, a small 16mm hand 
camera and a good telephoto lens of 3, 4, or 
6 inches would be your equipment, plus a 
batch of fast panchromatic film. Pan film 
ean be obtained in reversal speed from 32 
ASA. to 225 A.S.A. for such occasions. 
There are times, however, when there is 
necessity for coming up very close to the 
‘‘target’’ vehicle. Hiding a camera in a bag 
of groceries, with the lens projecting slight- 
ly, is one method for obtaining the shot. 
In this case, either a one-inch lens or a wide 
angle would be suitable—pre-focussed, so 
that everything will be sharp at the proper 
distance. For shooting in 35 mm, a wide- 
angle lens would be best—either 25mm or 
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30mm, Another variation is to tie a camera 
down inside your car and pass the “target’’ 
vehicle at normal speed, but with your cam- 
era speed adjusted to slow motion (32 or 
48 frames). On this setup you can of course 
be as elaborate as you like—perhaps hooking 
a camera under the front grill of the car 
or under the rear trunk, leaving the trunk 
open slightly. A battery-operated solenoid 
can be used to trip the shutter if a hand- 
wound camera is used; or, if electric-driven, 
a simple converter off the cigarette lighter 
will supply the necessary current. 


WHERE IT’S LONELIER 


When filming in a suburban area the 
chances of detection are much greater, and 
shooting from a car might be the only way 
of securing the desired evidence. Sometimes, 
if the locale is right, it might be advantage- 
ous to leave your car briefly, hand-hold the 
camera to get the shot, then back to your 
ear and away (at normal speed, incidentally, 
so as not to draw attention.) 

It’s when the racketeer or gangster’s home 
is in the country that trouble usually de- 
velopes. Although it is common practice in 
suburban areas for such doubtful citizens to 
leave their names and the number off of 
their front doors and mail boxes, in rural 
areas their homes are even harder to locate 
and almost always have to be pointed out 
in advance, as more often than not they are 
off the road. If there is a long lead-in drive- 
way, it might be possible to get the shot 
you are after by ‘‘accidentally’’ and boldly 
driving in; or you might wait in a concealed 
spot for the ‘‘target’’ car to drive in. The 
local grocer, baker or milkman might help 
you get the shot by permitting you to con- 
ceal the camera on his delivery truck. Actual 
trespassing, to get close enough to use a 
telephoto, is a last resort. Night shooting, if 
necessary, may tax the cameraman’s ingenu- 
ity to the maximum. But, by using some of 
the very fastest lenses and films, it is pos- 
sible to do much better than might be ex- 
pected. 

Under extreme conditions I would hand- 
develope 16mm or 35mm film to get the 
maximum of sensitivity. Obviously, it is not 
likely you would have a generator truck to 
light the subject, but there are many practi- 
eal substitutes. The headlight of your car, 
for example, or a good 3 or 5 cell flashlight 
are the simplest methods. Other light sources 
are portable power pack units, magnesium 


In this actual frame from the film, reporter Jules 
Bergman is seen daring the long driveway to the 
gangster’s front door. . . . (LOWER): “The yellow 
convertible pulled into a gasoline station to keep 
us under observation.” ... 


flares, ete. The job would influence the choice 
of equipment. 


ASSIGNMENT SATURDAY 


To illustrate some of the problems con- 
fronted, I would like to take you on a job 
that came my way recently. 

The first information of this job was a. 
telephone call from a reporter attached to 
one of the large T-V networks. He asked 
me if I would be available to go on a fairly 
dangerous assignment on the following 
Saturday. Before that day we met to dis- 
cuss details, and he told me the job involved 
filming the homes and persons of three very 
well known gangsters in a State nearby to 
New York. The films would be made in co- 
operation with the Crime Commission and 
would be newsreel in nature. Since the as- 
signment called for both the reporter and 
the cameraman to reveal themselves, and be- 
cause of the unpredictable nature of the 
subjects and their associates, it was decided 
it would be too risky to shoot any other way 
than hand-held. 

For immediate processing the material was 
needed on 16mm, so we ordered several rolls 
of medium speed and high speed film stock. 
The camera was a Bolex equipped with a 25 
mm F.1.9 Kodak Anistigmat, a 15mm F.2.8 
Yvar, and a 4” F.2.7. Kodak Telephoto. I 
had used this camera many times and found 
it very reliable. The lenses were also all 
optically checked and sharp to further avoid 
guesswork. 

We were to pick up an investigator from 
the Crime Commission early Saturday morn- 
ing and he would take us to the several lo- 
cations. We were advised, however, that we 
could not rely on any help from the police 


(Continued on page 18) 
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—No. 23 IN THE SERIES “‘WE USE FILMS IN OUR PROGRAMS” 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


Founded: 1918 
President: Dr. Israel Goldstein 


Associate Director: Mr. lsaac Toubin 


Publications: 


activities 


Headquarters: STEPHEN WISE CONGRESS HOUSE 
15 East 84th Street, N. Y. C. 28 


Executive Director: Dr. David W. Petegorsky 


Director, Community Service Bureau: Julius Schatz 


Membership: 50,000 members nationally organized in community chapter 
. . . 20 national affiliates, several thousand local affiliates. 


Purposes: An association of American Jews committed to the preservation and 
extension of the democratic way of life, and to the unity and 
creative survival of the Jewish people. . . . Seeks to unite, for the 
attainment of these goals, all American Jews similarly committed . . . 


Congress Weekly, a review of Jewish interests . . . Judaism, a 
scholarly quarterly . . . Congress Record, a journal of Congress 


INCE its inception in 1918 the American 

Jewish Congress under the leadership of 
men like the late Supreme Court Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis and Rabbi Stephen 8. 
Wise has labored ceaselessly to carry out a 
program of defending and extending Amer- 
ican democracy, protecting and advancing 
the interests of American Jews, and uniting 
Jewish people in communities throughout 
the world as well as within Israel in a com- 
mon search for Jewish survival and creative 
Jewish living. 

Throughout the United States there are 
several hundred American Jewish Congress 
chapters. There are also thousands of or- 
ganizations, ifistitutions and groups directly 
affiliated with it. Originally conceived and 
formed as an organization of organizations, 
it was natural for it to attract, both on the 
national and the local scene, a considerable 
body of all kinds of groups. These include 
such large national fraternal associations as 
the Independent Order of Brith Abraham, 
the Mizrachi Women’s Organization of 
America, the Labor Zionist Organization of 
America (Poale Zion), the B’nai Zion, the 
National Council of Young Israel, the 
Hapoel Hamizrachi of America, the His- 
tadruth Ivrith, the Farband-Labor Zionist 
Order. 

A program derived from so broad and 
diversified a base obviously requires a most 
detailed and energetic plan of projects, ac- 
tivities and implementation. All kinds of 
program tools and resources must be utilized 
and developed for the projection and in- 


terpretation of AJC’s philosophy and aims. 
Not least in this effort to bring the objec- 


tives of the organization into proper focus” 


is the great and frequent use of many audio- 
visual resources, and particularly of good 
film material. 

It is not too long ago since Mr. A. or Mrs. 
X of one of our many chapters, left in the 
lurch by a sick, absent or tired program 
chairman, would call us for a film to help 
a group out of a difficult situation. Day to 
day experience and practical results reveal 
that this kind of desperation is very infre- 
quent now, and the metamorphosis has been 
gaining rapid momentum over the past few 
years. 


PRODUCTION AND USE 


On the one hand it is becoming more and 
more apparent that there is at least one film 
for practically any subject under the sun. 
It is also evident that virtually every organi- 
zation and institution has entered the film 
production field. Perhaps few of the results 
are really good; many are dull and plodding, 
heavy-handed propaganda. Nonetheless it 
should be underscored that many films have 
been produced that are good technically, 
and provide interesting entertainment and 
intellectual exploration. Among these are 
films like A Turr or Grass (Pioneer Wom- 
en); FuicHt To FREEDOM and TENT CITY 
(United Israel Appeal); Tomorrow IS A 
WonbDeRFUL Day (Hadassah); WHERE THE 


JULIUS SCHATZ, writer of this article on the AJC, is Director of its Community Service Bureau, and 
has been associated with its programmatic work for the past seven years. He is the present 
Chairman of the National Conference of Program Directors, representing all major national Jewish 
agencies, is also a member of the Executive and Review Boards of the National Council of Jewish 
Audio-Visual Materials; the Executive Committee of the New York Film Council, and of the Film 
Council of America. An MA of New York University, Mr. Schatz is a qualified teacher in the State 
of New York. Active interest in the general and Jewish Community—American Red Cross, Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Organization, United Palestine Appeal—led to his present work. 
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Future Becins (National Committee for 
Labor Israel); THE HigH WALL (Anti-De- 
famation League, B’nai Brith); THE Hic 
TowER (Women’s League for Israel), and 
others. These were produced for specific uses 
and purposes by organizations, but the care 
and skill that have gone into making them 
are such that they are suitable for use by 
non-Jewish as well as by other Jewish or- 
ganizations. 

In addition, many organizations have 
either set up audio-visual or specific film 
departments—as, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, Hadassah, Pioneer Women, Yeshiva 
University, the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, the Zionist Youth Council, 
the Zionist Organization of America, and 
the American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion. In each instance there is a staff person 
with a film background to handle this aspect 
of program work on a full or part time 
basis; or a qualified lay person who serves 
as a consultant on film selection and use. 
Within Jewish life today there is, in fact, 
an effective overall coordinating center, the 
National Council of Jewish Audio-Visual 
Materials, in which every major Jewish or- 
ganization and institution is represented and 
with which the American Jewish Congress 
is affiliated. 


WORKSHOPS AND INSTITUTES 


Competent, careful and professional advice 
are increasingly available. To insure a wider 
dispersion of this knowledge and skill, we 
in the American Jewish Congress have con- 
ducted film and audio-visual workshops and 
institutes. Held during the past several years 
in New York City, these have been devoted 
to demonstrating methods and techniques 
for presenting good films for information 
and discussion, Along with ASSIGNMENT 


TOMORROW'S A WONDERFUL DAY, Hadassah 
featurette was acclaimed at the 1950 Edinburgh 
Film Festival. 


THIS IS THE CHALLENGE and other United Na- 
tions’ films are recommended to AJC members. 


TeL Aviv, JERUSALEM My City, and 
others of specific Jewish interest, we have 
also demonstrated, through the medium of 
these workshops, films of general interest, 
including such United Nations offerings as 
THIS IS THE CHALLENGE and Or HUMAN 
Ricuts. The attendance has been satisfying, 
and we have been able to bring together 
persons who have since become devoted ex- 
ponents of the use of films. 


PROGRAM PACKAGES 


We have also sought to encourage the 
proper use of films at meetings and in other 
programs by preparation of comprehensive 
guides and bibliographies. We have found 
that complete packages, such as we have 
presented in the case of TENT City, FLIGHT 
To FREEDOM and JERUSALEM, My City, 
bring results which are satisfying and 
worthwhile. It has also been our experience 
that, where a chapter has followed our di- 
rectives on the proper use of a film in a 
discussion program, the membership has 
responded, both in enjoyment and in par- 
ticipation. More such program packages are 
being produced in the hope that even larger 
audiences will be attracted, and even greater 
numbers of individual members will begin 
to think out and speak out their opinions. 

Periodically we issue and/or revise special 
film lists on such subjects as Israel, the 
United Nations, World Jewry, Housing and 
Employment, Community Relations, Holidays 
and Festivals. Monthly program calendars 
too now, as a rule, include at least one film 
program recommended both as entertainment 
and as a vehicle for stimulating discussion, 
reading and action. 


Scene from A HIGH TOWER, recent release of 
The Women’s League for Israel. 


CIRCUIT PROS AND CONS 
(Continued from page 6) i 

We have each package of films such a 
short time and we want so badly to make 
the fullest use of them while we have them 
that life at the film desk gets rather hectic 
on occasion. Some time must be allowed 
each month for transit and there is always 
the question of how early in the month we 
dare expect the package. It is amazing how 
many times during the year the first or 
last days fall on a week-end, the time we 
have the largest demand for films. There is 
always the question of whether to play safe 
—and find the express company is unusual- 
ly cooperative and delivers the films before 
there are any bookings—or to be reckless 
and possibly disappoint our borrowers. 

Because of the limited collection the times 
when a borrower is late are almost as nerve- 
wracking. This seems to happen most fre- 
quently on a Saturday also and to involve 
a borrower who has no home telephone and 
does not work on Saturday, or one who 
gave the film to someone else to return and 
does not know how to reach him, or an in- 
nocent housewife who just had not managed 
to get down yet. Meanwhile, the person who 
wants the film for an important meeting 
has decided to drop in early as he hap- 
pened to be in the neighborhood. This is less 
serious than in the early days when we had 
so few films because now we usually offer 
to substitute something. ; 

Similar incidents undoubtedly occur in 
any film library but the limited size of the 
circuit collection and the fact that we do 
book very closely to get the most from our 
films makes them seem more serious to us. 
Actually they happen very seldom in pro- 
portion to the number of times films are 
lent and afterward we can think of them 
as amusing. There was the time a small boy 
was sent by a teacher to return a film, mis- 
understood his instructions, and dropped it 
in the package drop of the branch post- 
office. By the time we had reached the 
teacher, she had reached the boy, and the 
branch office had been interviewed—they 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


(Continued from column 1) 


The total cumulative result is that the 
American Jewish Congress on all levels, from 
the National Office in New York to the cities 
and towns nationwide in which AJC mem- 
bers and chapters work, has developed an 
awareness and a discriminating appreciation 
of films as an indispensable medium for in- 
teresting and involving the community in 
those problems and issues in which the 
American Jew, as a Jew and as an Ameri- 
ean, has a stake. 

Since the essence of both the American 
ideal and the Jewish tradition is the sacred- 
ness of the individual, the objectives of the 
American Jewish Congress can be pursued 
only through the free democratic process. 
The history of the American and the history 
of the Jew both stress the importance of 
the public forum in the democratic process. 
A good film, properly used, can be more 
than a vital and indispensable tool for 
teaching democracy. 
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knew nothing about it, a special delivery 
man dropped into the library business office 
with the wandering film. It had turned up 
at the main post office and the boys asked 
him to bring it over. 

The post-office figures in another incident, 
too, because a patron who had used some 
of our films at the same time as some he 
had borrowed from General Motors, returned 
the GM film to us, and dropped ours, ad- 
dressed to Detroit, in a branch post-office 
at the edge of town. When we called him, 
he dashed away from the bank where he 
worked, persuaded the post-office to let him 
have his package back, and returned it to 
us on his lunch hour. 

This earnest cooperation is really typical 
of our film borrowers. It is heart-warming 


‘to see how much the film service is appre- 


ciated, how anxious most people are to treat 
the films well, return them on time, and let 
us know they are grateful. We think life 
must have been pretty dull before we joined 
the circuit and, while we look forward to 
the time when we may have a permanent 
collection, we shall miss the excitement. 


CONTEMPORARY 
FILMS 


presents 


THE FINEST IN FILM CLASSICS 
Available in 16 mm 


Exclusive Distribution: 
“MAN OF ARAN” 


Robert Flaherty’s masterpiece 
Rental—$25.00 Sale—Apply 


“THE EDGE OF THE 
WORLD” 


Michael Powell’s finest film 
Rental—$25.00 


Sale—Apply 


Send for complete catalog 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 
13 EAST 37th STREET 
New York 16, N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 4-0204 
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REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


BACH, J. S.: “Easter Oratorio,” 12-in. 
Bach Guild disc +BG-507. 


Considered by many as one of the finest 
works of its kind by Bach, the Easter 
Oratorio is a true oratorio in the Italianate 
rather than the Handelian style. Bach 
spent much labor on it; he worked on three 
differene versions. The one presented here 
is a combination of the second and third, 
using essentially the same number of 
musicians and, where possible, the same 
or similar instruments used in Bach’s time. 
The story of the Resurrection is presented 
in madrigal verse, spring-like in its inno- 
cence and reaffirmation of life. In eleven 
sections (four of which are recitatives), 
the Easter Oratorio was composed about 
1736 and is here performed by the Vienna 
Chamber Orchestra, the Akademic Choir, 
under the baton of Felix Prohaska. The 
soloists include Maja Weis-Osborn, Kurt 
Equiluz, Hilde Rossi-Majdan and Walter 
Berry. Helmust Wobitsch plays the solo 
trumpet and Kurt Rapf the organ and 
harpsichord, 


BACH, J. S.: “Music of Jubilee,” 12-in. 
Columbia disc +ML-4435. 


Recorded in Boston’s famed Symphony 
Hall, this dise offers various Bach works 
of a religious character, appropriate for 
holidays. Included are Sinfonia (Cantata 
#29). In Dulci Jubilo (Cantata #142), 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (Cantata 
#147), In Dulci Jubilo Fantasia, Now 
Christ Doth°End in Triumph (Christmas 
Oratorio), My Spirié Be Joyful (Easter 
Cantata #146), Sheep May Safely Graze 
(Birthday Cantata #208), Now Thank We 
All Our God (Cantata #79), and Awake 
Thou Wintry Earth (Cantata: #129). The 
solo violin is played by Alfred Krips, solo 
trumpets by Roger Voisin and Marcel Le 
Fosse, solo flutes by Philip Kaplan and 
Lois Schaefer. The Columbia Chamber Or- 
chestra is under the baton of Richard 
Burgin. 


MacLEISH, A.: “Readings,” 
Caedmon disc +TC-1009. 


12-in. 


Archibald MacLeish here reads a group 
of his own literary works including Con- 
quistador (winner of the 1933 Pulitzer 
Prize), Old Man to the Lizard, Epistle to 
be Left on Earth, Calypso’s Island, The 
Learned Men, What Any Lover Learns, 
Cat in the Wood, Years of the Dog, The 
Silent Slain, Man’s Work, The Renovated 
Temple, ete. On the reverse dise side he 
does his famous Actfive complete. A 
significant literature dise of great value 
to students. 
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MASTERWORKS FOR YOUNG MUSI- 
CIANS: 12-in. Opus discs. 


Under this broad title will appear from 
time to time specific recordings which can 
be of tremendous interest and value to 
music students. The two initial discs are 
as follows: BEETHOVEN: 21 Pieces for 
the Piano (#6002) and TSCHAIKOWSY: 
24 Pieces for the Piano (#6001). Here 
are melodic, easy keyboard pieces by these 
two masters which the young student will 
enjoy hearing and studying. Concert pian- 
ist Poldi Zeitlin, niece and protege of the 
late Artur Schnabel, plays these charm- 
ing works in a most agreeable style with 
mastery. All sorts of educational applica- 
tions can be made from this material; 
indeed, the dises were designed with this 
idea in mind. Be sure to investigate these 
and future Opus recordings along the same 
lines for valuable teaching aids. 


MONTEVERDI: “Three Religious 
Works,” 12-in. Period disc #:SPLP-536. 


Three interesting works of Monteverdi 
(1567-1643), composed during his stay in 
Venice, are offered on this disc: Laudate 
Dominum (Psalm #116), Beatus Vir 
(Psalm #111), and Ut Queant. Featured 
soloists include Rosanna Giancola, Maria 
Amadini, Luciana Piovesan, Emilio Gris- 
tinelli, Marcello Cortis and Giuliano Fer- 
rein. The Chamber Orchestra of the Scuola 
Veneziana is under the baton of Angelo 
Ephrikian. 


MOZART: “Piano Concerto +16 in D 
major (K. 451), 10-in, WCMF disc 
3¢WCFM-LP-101. 


This seldom-heard work, one of three 
Mozart composed in 1784, is here played 
with complete artistry by recitalist Jean- 
nette Haien accompanied by the National 
Gallery Orchestra conducted by Richard 
Bales. Recording engineers W. McDowell 
and R. Blake took special pains to pro- 
vide acoustical results that would satisfy 
high-fidelity fans. Their efforts, recorded 
in the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C., were rewarded by this 
bright recording which reveals every 
nuance and shading of the music. Piano 
students can profit by studying this disc. 


SCHUTZ: “Passion According to St. 
Matthew,” two 12-in. Renaissance 
discs in Album +SX-203. 


Heinerich Schutz (1585-1672) wrote 
three passions during 1665-66. Of these, 
the Matthew is the last. A moving and 
profound work, it was recorded with every 


TWO to FIVE 


@ LET’S PLAY TOGETHER (Young People’s 
Records):—Despite somewhat fast rhythms, 
the first half of this record is fine. Repeti- 
tion of the train song is good; making up 
verses spontaneously is fun; the variation 
of active and quiet songs is helpful. Second 
half of the record is a little too busy; the 
tugboat song too brief; the “buzz” in 
the work song is weak. Throughout, how- 
ever, there is a nice atmosphere—of being 
right in a kindergarten.—LAURA SINGER, 
Kindergarten teacher, Columbia Grammar 
School, N.Y.C. 


FIVE to TEN 


@ RIDDLE ME THIS (Children’s Record 
Guild):—This starts by explaining what a 
riddle is, which is good. (So many adults 
assume that children know words when 
they do not). The idea is thought-provoking. 
Children 6-8 in particular react well to 
it. Those familiar with the record tend to 
sing along. The selection of riddles, how- 
ever, is not easy to follow, although some 
of the descriptive material is a direct out- 
growth of children’s experience, as “I’m 
Smaller Than a Freckle,” and “The Needle” 
(easier to follow).—FAY KORNBAUM, Grade 
Il, Leonard School for Girls, N.Y.C. 


advantage of modern recording techniques 
in the Palace Chapel near Stuttgart. The 
Stuttgart Choral Society lead by Hans 
Grischkat do the performance with Claus 
Stemann, Margot Mangold, Georg Jelden 
and Burno Muller in the stellar parts. The 
fourth disc side offers two motets; Die 
Worte Der Aben , Op. 13 
#4 (composed about 1625) and Ich Weiss 
Dass Mein Erloser Lebet (composed about 
1628). A companion work is Schutz’ THE 
PASSION OF ST. JOHN, also performed 
by the same choral society and conductor 
(12-in. Renaissance dise #X-26). Bruno 
Muller has the part of Christ, Werner 
Hohmann plays Pilate Peter and Claus 
Stemann portrays The Evangelist. Both 
recordings are of highest calibre and are 
of notable worth and interest during the 
Easter season. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: “Five Mysti- 
cal Songs,” 12-in. Den disc +DR-2. 


Ralph Vaughan Williams, now 81, is re- 
garded as the Dean of English composers. 
This fine recording offers his Five Mystical 
Songs set from poems by George Herbert 
(1593-1633), a parish priest of the Church 
of England. The works are: Easter, I Got 
Me Flowers, Love Bade Me Welcome, The 
Call, and Antiphon, notably sung by bari- 
tone Harold Ronk assisted by the Chancel 
Choir of the National Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., Theodore Schaefer, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. The reverse disc 
side carries Buxtehude’s (1637-1707) Can- 
tata Jesu, Meine Freude and Choral Pre- 
lude Wie Schon Leuchtet Der Morgen- 
stern. Katherine Hansel, George Barritt 
and John Tompkins are the soloists. An- 
other dise suitable for use during the 
Easter season. 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


EVERYDAY COURTESY 


MITTEN, THE KITTEN 


Reviewed, with the collaboration of pupils of her school, by AUGUSTA 
R. GOLDIN, Ed.D., Principal of P.S.39 R, New York City; Associate Editor 
of The New York Supervisor, the publication of the Principals Association. 


OW a knowledge of courtesy helps 
H young people get along with each 
other is the theme of this film. Boys and 
girls of the upper grades favored the 
straightforward presentation of the skills 
required in introducing people, using the 
telephone, handling interruptions, writing to 
accept invitations or express regrets. They 
suggested that their younger brothers and 
sisters be shown the film so that they too 
might ‘‘learn how to behave the right way.’’ 

(10 mins., b&w) 


SUR LE PONT D’ AVIGNON 


VERYONE meets on the narrow bridge 
that spans the river at Avignon. Verse 
by verse the Old World French folksong is 
here enacted in pantomime by colorful pup- 
pets authentically costumed as court ladies 
and gentlemen, professors, clergy, soldiers 
and villagers of the period. Jesters and acro- 
bats provide a note of humor. All join in 
a round dance, repeating the refrain ‘‘on 
the bridge at Avignon.’’ (Vocal interpreta- 
tion is by the French-Canadian Trio 
Lyrique.) . . . Particularly suitable for 
groups interested in folk songs, dances, art, 
puppets or costume design, SuR LE Pont 
ean also be used as spice for French and 
medieval history classes, and for community 
groups. Children like it too, especially if 
they have been prepared for it. 
‘—ROHAMA LEE 


6 mins., color; sound (French). Pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of 
Canada (Ottawa). For sale or rent 
from the National Film Board of 
Canada, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, 
N.Y. 20. 
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N an auditorium first, as a treat and 

for general interest, 93 crities (aged 6, 
7, 8) viewed this film and identified them- 
selves enthusiastically with Mitten as this 
kitten learns to creep from his box, drink 
milk from a saucer, tries fishing in the fish- 
bowl, and adventures out to the meadow. 
With vociferous delight they hailed the mon- 
tages that summarize the absorbing activi- 
ties in the kitten’s life and review the three 
or four newly taught reading words. Chal- 
lenged by the narrator to answer half a 
dozen good questions, they viewed it again 
with purpose and renewed delight. ... A 
splendid movie! Natural, simple, fascinat- 
ing. ... The introduction of reading words 
serves to heighten the pleasure of those who 
already know them. But I would not sug- 
gest the film be used as a reading lesson. 
It is excellent for enrichment—of emotions, 
identification, participation, appreciation. 

(11 mins., b&w) 


Both the above films produced and re- 
leased (for sale and rent) by Coronet 
Instructional Films Inc., Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 


SILK SCREEN 
TEXTILE PRINTING 


Reviewed by NIK KREVITSKY, 
Chairman, The Film Committee, Na- 
tional Art Education Association. 


HIS how-to-do-it film differs from 

others on the subject of silk screen 
printing in that it suggests the medium for 
making serigraph prints, reproductions of 
paintings and other flat pattern design work, 
but concentrates on a dress material design. 
Made under the supervision of Robert 
Brown, art teacher at Glendale College 
(Calif.), it presents a start-to-finish demon- 
stration, as no classroom counterpart could 
do in equivalent time, of the selection of 
this design, how it is translated into a silk 
screen stencil, and how finally it is printed 
on the textile. Although for maximum effec- 
tiveness it should be accompanied by expert 
instruction, it is clear and simple and should 
be useful for beginners in high schools as 
well as colleges. 


11 mins., color. For sale ($100) or 
rent from Bailey Films Inc., 6509 
DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


SNOW WHITE AND ROSE RED 


HE producers of this film have changed 

the Grimm fairy tale quite a bit to fit 
it into their WHILEAWAY SERIES. Whether 
or not the introduction of the Silver Min- 
strel improves the story of the prince turned 
into a bear is a matter for discussion at 
another time. The purpose of this review 
is to report the spontaneous reaction of a 
group of 6 to 8-year-olds. (We made no 
attempt to ‘‘induce discussion’’—just lis- 
tened, as we re-wound the reel.) 

All the children liked the Salzburg 
Marionettes and their colorful puppet world. 
But some children will need to be prepared 
for this particular treatment and story. A 
literal-minded little girl in the group re- 
jected the film completely, on the grounds 
that ‘‘Snow White is not a puppet, and any- 
way she has no sister named Rose Red!’’ 
She was referring, of course, to another 
much publicized character of the same name. 
Those children who knew the original story 
from which this film is adapted, accepted 
and enjoyed it as ‘‘a different SNow WHITE 
AND Rose ReEp.’’ Several liked the total ef- 
fect but were worried as to why the gnome 
wanted the ring so much, why too the prince 
didn’t wake up when the gnome was taking 
it off his finger and his horse ‘‘was making 
so much noise neighing and prancing?’’ All 
were sufficiently intrigued, however, to want 
to see the film again. 

Certainly this is more wholesome fare than 
much of what is being shown on the screen 
to children currently. Its visuals and music 
are of high quality, its narrative is well 
pitched and well paced. It is too the sort 
of film which must be evaluated quite dif- 
ferently for varying age levels. 

—ROHAMA LEE 


26144 mins. Conceived and produced by 
Charles Schwep and Guy Benson of 
Trident Films, N.Y.C. For rent (color 
$12.50; b&w $7.50) or sale ($270 and 
$90) from Film House Inc., 101 Park 
Ave., Room 339, N.Y. 17. 


A color sketch is made, to integrate the parts of 
the design . . . (From SILK SCREEN TEXTILE 
PRINTING) 
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MORE FOR PEACE 


DWARD GRAYSON, returning from 

his years of service in Korea, must 
make his own readjustment to civilian life. 
While the story centers around this process 
of readjustment, the basic pattern is the 
spiritual influence of a church in the every- 
day life of its community. 

In portraying the church’s responsibility 
toward the lives of the people of this film, 
there is shown the Christian expression of 
such problems as Christian citizenship, the 
integration of displaced persons, the influ- 
ence of foreigners in a homogeneous Ameri- 
can community, and many others. Nor is 
the influence of the church restricted to the 
town. The worldwide work is dramatized 
by the Japanese pastor’s gift of ironwood, 
scarred by the bomb that destroyed Hiro- 
shima. 

In making the cross out of this iron- 
wood, Ed Grayson resolves many of his 
own conflicts. With a compelling sense of 
mounting climax, one listens to the pastor’s 
comment to the effect that Christians ought 
to be ready to give even more for peace 
(ergo, the title of the film) than our coun- 
try demands from us for war. 

This is a film rich in the expression of 
practical Christianity as well as the deeper 
aspects of Christian worship. The story is 
interesting in itself, the situations are uni- 
versally representative, the motivation for 
solution of each is clear and well handled. 
Another in the series of dramatic films pro- 
duced in Hollywood with well-known pro- 
fessional actors, the characters here appear 
as real people you might meet on the street 
any day in the week. 

The use of this film is reported to be most 
effective in stewardship education. It has 
been found to strengthen the ‘‘ Every Mem- 
ber Canvass,’’ and in securing results from 
members unmoved by traditional appeals. 

45 mins. Produced by the Broadcast- 

ing and Film Commission of the Na- 

tional Council of Churches, U.S.A. 

Rental $10, from Religious Films 

Assoc., 156 - 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 1. 


Religious 


By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE STREET 


HE story of a busy street in a big 
i ew the commentary here is the voice 
of the city. The church in this city has been 
closed for two years when a young man 
with a vision comes to re-open it. He calls 
on the old membership list; talks with peo- 
ple on the street; conducts the regular ser- 
vice again. The empty pews are filled on 
Sundays and activities begin to hum. Inter- 
denominational work is encouraged, and as 
a result, a young man who had grown in- 
different comes to study for the ministry. 
Like More For PEAcE, the basic pattern 
of the story is the influence of the church on 
its community. There the likeness between 
the two films ends. THE STREET deals with 
the inner city while More For PEACE repre- 
sents the smaller towns. In presenting its 
message THE STREET blunders like many 
another attempt to tell the same message, 
by making the solution seem too easy. This 
may be due also to the fact that it is al- 
ways easier to present a problem than it is 
to propound a solution convincingly. The 
film has all the earmarks too of having been 
produced by someone who have never faced 
the discouragements and problems of the 
crowded city. Its value is an inspirational 
one, rather than help or guidance to those 
in a similar situation. It is, one might say, 
an eloquent sermon on the theme of com- 
munity responsibility in the heart of a 
large city. Its best feature is the creation 
of its setting. This is superbly done. 


22 minutes; non-denominational. Pro- 
duced by Alan Shilin for the Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Aids of the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church. Released 
through the Religious Film Associa- 
tion, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
Rental $6.00. 


CHALLENGE OF AFRICA, the story of N’nanta and 

his encounter with Communism, is the timely story 

too of Christianity’s conflict with certain world 

forces. For rent ($8) or sale ($130) from Religious 

Films Assoc., 156 - 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 1. Running 
time 28 mins. 


| BEHELD HIS GLORY 


N introducing this latest picture in a 

distinguished series from the Cathedral 
Films studios, Dr. Friedrich revealed that 
the commencement of production is preceded 
by a service of prayer at which Divine bless- 
ing and guidance are invoked on all who 
take part in the picture. Blessed indeed 
was the choice of a new actor, Robert Wil- 
son, to portray the Christ. There is an air 
of reality about this presentation which 
makes it much more moving than any here- 
tofore produced, due largely to the convinc- 
ing role of Jesus, and also of Cornelius. 

I BEHELD His Guory is based on a story 
which Cornelius, the centurion, tells of the 
events in the last days of our Lord’s life, 
as Cornelius himself saw them or as he 
heard about them from the disciple, Thomas. 
Among the scenes portrayed are the tri- 
umphal entry; Jesus preaching in the tem- 
ple; the last supper; Gethsemane; the trial; 
the crucifixion and the resurrection. While 
these events are presented in Cornelius’ tell- 
ing of the story, they are an accurate ren- 
dering of the scriptural account. 

The usefulness of the picture is further 
increased by the availability also of film- 
strips for use in preparing for, and teach- 
ing after, a showing of the film. 


55 mins. Available for rent in both 
b&w ($15) and color ($25) from its 
producer, Cathedral Films, 140 N. 
Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. Set 
of 5 filmstrips, $25. 


Hollywood comes to your 16mm screen with 


GREAT FEATURES like these... 


®@ With a Song In My Heart 
®@ Pride of St. Louis 

@ Jim Thorpe — All American 
@ Distant Drums 


For information write to... films incorporated 
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16mm motion-sound films in full color. Produced to 
show the perfect harmony between science and the 
gospel in the marvels of the world around us. 


running time 
Sr God of Creation............. 37 minutes 
God of the Atom............ 40 minutes 
< Voice of the Deep........... 30 minutes 
Dust or Destiny............. 46 minutes 
Hidden Treasures.......... 46 minutes 
rete (Others soon to follow) 


MISSIONARY FILM 


“To Every Creature,” 16mm motion-sound film in full 
color. Running time, 46 minutes. A dramatic portrayal 
of how the effectiveness of missionaries can be mul- 
tiplied many times through modern transportation 
and communication by experts trained to operate and 
maintain aircraft and radios on the mission field. One 
episode shows how Moopy BIBLE INsT1TUTE is helping 
to meet this need through training missionary tech- 


All motion film subjects are available on 
rental, and filmstrips are for sale at leading 
audio-visual dealers throughout the United 
States and Canada. For complete 
information about the subjects, and names 
of dealers serving your community, clip 
coupon and mail to: 


DON H. PARSON, Director 
Film Department 


MOODY 


BIBLE INSTITUTE 
820 North LaSalle Str 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Pastors, church workers and Christian education directors 
everywhere agree that Moopy INsTITUTE OF SCIENCE films and filmstrips are 
unsurpassed for creating active interest in every part of the church and Sunday school 
program! Get these valuable aids into your church and Sunday school now! Take 
advantage of the lasting benefits they’re designed to produce! 


for use 

’ in the Worship Service 

1 at Young People’s Meetings 
for Missionary Emphasis 

in the Sunday School 

in Summer Camps 

‘ for Children’s Meetings 

V in Teacher Training Programs 


CHILDREN’S BIBLE STORY FILMS 


Short 16mm motion-sound films in full color. Some- 
thing entirely new, in a series soon to be released. 
Watch for further announcement of these. 


35mm filmstrips in color, adapted from the gospel- 
science films. Prepared especially for use with the 
junior and senior high school ages. Sixteen titles are 
now available. A minimum of 50 frames per filmstrip, 
with narration and reference material furnished in 
accompanying guide book. 


TEACHER TRAINING TOOL KIT 


A complete teacher training program, consisting of an 
inspirational 16mm motion-sound film in color, de- 
signed to create interest in the teaching job; plus a set 
of 8 instructional ‘‘Successful Teaching’’ filmstrips sup- 
ported by a carefully planned “‘Leader’s Guide.” 
Requires no great output of study or time to use in a 
series of teacher training meetings. Designed for 
pastors, Sunday school superintendents and directors 
of Christian education. 


Please send information on Moody Institute of Science 
films and filmstrips and names of closest dealers 
handling them. — 


Name 
Addr 
| 


Zone. 


af 
Emnstitute of Screen 
i 
4 
GOSPEL-SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS 
i 
on nical specialists. 


SAFETY 


w Are You Safe At Home? (16 mins., 
b&w) illustrates the right and wrong meth- 
ods of fire protection and fire fighting, 
also usual fire hazards and methods of 
protection. Action and drama are present 
along with the fundamentals of education 
for safety. For sale from United World 
Films Inc., 1445 Park Ave., N.Y. 29. 


es Driving With The Third Eye (10 mins.) 
was designed especially for taxicab oper- 
ators but contains material for all drivers. 
Available from Cab Safety Research Bu- 
reau, 1819 Broadway, N.Y. 23. 


= Fire and Your Hospital was made as 
result of the series of fires that have 
swept the country within the past 18 
months, with considerable loss of life. 
Intended to train hospital staffs in fire 
emergency programs, the theme of the 
film shows how an emergency plan works 
under fire conditions. For purchase, or rent 
without charge: National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Film Library, 13 E. 37th 
&t., N. ¥. C. 36. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


= Pre-Approach and Approach, co-related 
with the collegiate Textbook of Salesman- 
ship, are the first two of four films planned 
to be used in conjunction with it. Recent- 
ly released, they get their message across 
by means of a lively cartoon approach. 
See your local dealer; or address Text- 
Fims Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36. 


= The Importance of Selling (20 mins.), 
produced by EBF in cooperation with Na- 
tional Sales Executives Inc., dramatizes 
the art of selling, the economic place of 
marketing, and the role of creative mer- 
chandising. The typical structure of a 
sales organiZation is shown, and various 
typse of sales meetings. For rent or sale 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill., and its local libraries. 


LOSING TO WIN (10 min., b&w) presented as a 
public service by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., features Chubby Avoirdupois whose attempts 
to lose weight are frustrated by the villainous Hid- 
den Calories. On the basis of its theme, “a long 
belt line means a short health line,” it has been 
shown widely in theaters; is now available to 
home economics and health classes, schools and 
groups, on a free loan basis from Association 
Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17. 
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FILM 


m= Understanding the Dollar (10 mins., 
color) takes a look into the lives of a pen- 
sioned widow, a wage earner, a business 
man, a school teacher, to examine various 
types of income and how the changing 
value of the dollar affects their lives. Pro- 
duced with the technical assistance of the 
Dept. of Business Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, it is available from Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, and its local 
agencies. 


w Careers in Restaurant Management (20 
mins., color) is a vocational guidance film 
about the third largest retail business in 
the nation. The Ohio Restaurant Assoc. 
collaborated in its production for home 
economics and college commerce classes at 
Ohio State University. Write the Dept. of 
Photography at Ohio State Univ., Colum- 
bus 10. 


w Magnetic Tape Recording (8 mins., A-V 
Education Service, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis) shows how this aid can be 
used in the daily activities of a business 
concern. 


= Timberhead (31 mins., color) portrays 
the importance of rivers to everday life 
in mid-continent America and offers dra- 
matic, colorful scenes of riverboat opera- 
tions on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
It is available without charge from Union 
Barge Line Corporation, 5th and Liberty 
Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


w Diesel Race Car (45 mins., color) tells 
of the design, experimentation and final 
testing at the Indianapolis Speedway of a 
diesel engine for a racing car. A com- 
mercial film with a non-commercial atti- 
tude, it is vivid and exciting. This is an 
especially good one for men’s luncheon 
clubs as well as vocational schools. In- 
quire Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, Ind. 


= Sinews of Industry (20 mins., color) re- 
cords the manufacture of wire ranging in 
its size from smaller than a human hair 
to extra high voltage submarine cable. 
Tinning, stranding and insulating are 
shown; also the high voltage tests given 
each wire. Produced for the Canada Wire 
and Cable Co. by Crawley Films Ltd., 
Fairmont St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


FROM BRITAIN 


= The People’s Land (11 mins., color) 
tells the story of the formation (1895) and 
functions of the National Trust, through 
which over 50,000 acres of beautiful Eng- 
lish countryside, along with mansions and 
historic buildings, are held in public trust 
for the people’s use and enjoyment ‘‘for- 
ever.’? 


= Sudan Dispute (20 mins.) examines the 
problems facing British administrators 
working for the Sudan Government in this 
eountry the size of Europe, and with a 
polyglot population. The British and Egyp- 
tian viewpoints as to whether or not these 
people are ready to achieve their inde- 
pendence are presented clearly and im- 
partially. Egypt says no, Britain says yes. 


w The King’s Music (20 mins.) is a tour 
of the Royal Military School of Music, 
showing methods of training for many in- 
struments. Recorded excerpts from one of 
the School’s famed Sunday evening public 
concerts provide a dramatic climax of 
massed bands. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


w Inside Story (11 mins., b&w) is an ex- 
perimental film for social studies classes 
and adult groups which shows — without 
revealing actual persons — what a con- 
victed man must go through in order to 
get himself into a rehabilitation center, 
and to stay there. Background is Massa- 
chusetts and this State’s efforts at penal 
rehabilitation. The role of vocational 
therapy and recreation is also outlined. 
Available from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Ine., Wilmette, Ill., or EBF branch 
libraries. 


= Birth of a Volcano, about Paracutin in 
Mexico, is an exciting and informative 
picture on this subject. Length is 10 
mins., for rent from your local dealer, or 
write Sterling Films Inc., 316 West 57th 
N.Y.C. 


KRAKATOA (30 mins., b&w), while not a recent 
film, is a unique one that cannot be duplicated. 
Showing the volcanoe at the apex of its most 
spectacular eruption, it is particularly timely now, 
when Krakatoa has been reported as erupting 
again. It also gives, through animation and nar- 
ration, a general resume as to the why and how 
of volcanic eruption. For sale or rent, address 
Mogull’s, 112 W. 48th St., N.Y. 19. 
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ACCORDING TO PLAN (14 mins., color) tells the 
development story of asbestos-cement siding 
through scientific research. “Stars” of the film are 
homes and housing developments in many parts 
of the country. Randolph Evans, architect, demon- 
strates how he achieves harmony and balance by 
selection of sidewall materials. Already shown on 
television as an educational feature in many cities, 
it is available without cost to schools and inter- 
ested groups, from the Asbestos-Cement Products 
Asoc., 509 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. 


a This Is Textileather (20 mins., color) in- 
troduces one of the largest producers of 
vinyl film and plastic coated fabrics in 
the country. It made this film to better 
acquaint its employees and consumers with 
the research, the factory processes, and 
the end uses of its products. Among the 
eonsumer goods shown are shoes, folding 
doors, furniture, book bindings, pharma- 
ceutical products, handbags, luggage, sport- 
ing goods, automobile upholstery and trim. 
Prints may be borrowed by groups from 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Ill., or its branches. 


= Metallurgy In Miniature (20 mins, color) 
takes the viewer behind the scenes with 
metallurgists as they explore the mysteries 
of metals through power microscopes and 
with other intricate instruments. In live 
action and animation it tells the story of 
dynavar, a new material. Watch parts as 
tiny as flecks of dust are presented, and 
other precision work accurate to thou- 
sandths of an inch. Sponsor is the Hamil- 
ton Watch Co. Free loan distribution is 
by Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 17, and its regional libraries. 


a Along The Right of Way (21 mins., 
color) describes the model railroading hobby, 
shows how men first become interested, 
and traces the progress of a typical model 
railroad hobbyist from interested onlooker 
to operator of a model railroad ‘‘empire.’’ 
There are over 200,000 hobbyists today and 
a large industry to supply them. For 


schools and clubs, without cost, from the 
Film Bureau, Model Railroader Magazine, 
Milwaukee 3, Wise. 


FEATURES 


s H.M:S. Pinafore, the popular Gilbert & 
Sullivan opera, is here presented in color 
by The California Light Opera Co. For 
prices and reservations contact Hoffberg 
Production, Inc., 362 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 18. 


= A Walk In The Sun, starring Dana An- 
drews as the sergeant who takes over the 
platoon when two commanders are killed 
and a third cracks up, tells what happens 
to the Lee Platoon of the Texas Division 
from dawn to noon of the day it hits the 
beach and moves six miles inland to knock 
out an enemy farmhouse. Meanwhile it 
tells the stories of the men who take this 
‘‘little walk in the sun.’’ Directed by 
Lewis Milestone, it is a realistic portrayal 
of men under fire. For rent from Associa- 
tion Films, 347 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17, 
and its branch libraries. 


w= Julius Caesar, full-length Shakespeare 
drama made by David Bradley and a 
group of students from Northwestern Uni- 
versity as a 16mm feature, has been play- 
ing theatrically in New York City. For 
rental rates inquire Brandon Films Ine., 
200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 


= Christopher Columbus, full length Holly- 
wood feature, is now available at special 
rental rates from United World Films Ine., 
1445 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 29. Others in this 
group are Oliver Twist and Winchester 73. 


= Heart and Soul, starring Vittorio De 
Sica and from the famous Italian novel 
Cuore, tells a story of grade school pupils, 
their admiration and love for an under- 
standing teacher, their hatred of tyranny. 
Sub-titled in English, it is available from 
Pictorial Films Inc., 1501 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
36. 


GOVERNMENT 


a A New Beginning (40 mins.) has just 
been released for public showing by the 
U. 8S. Office of Education. Prepared origi- 
nally for use in occupied areas, it is the 
story of the rehabilitation of an injured 
miner by specialists at the New York Uni- 
versity Medical Center, with the assistance 
of the United Mine Workers Welfare 
Board, and is available for purchase (price, 
$57.92) from United World Films Ince., 
1445 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 29. For rent, inquire 
your local dealer. 


AF Films presents 


A Day Among The Berbers 
Journey To Mecca 


1600 Broadway 
New York City 19 


Write for catalog 


THE STORY OF COMMUNICATION 
Grade Level Intermediate & Jr. High 


Beginning with the inarticulate sound of primi- 
tive man this series of nine FULL COLOR FILM- 
STRIPS develops the story of communication 
through the centuries. It presents an accurate, 
historical development of messenger service, mail 
service, the beginning of writing and printing, 
and the modern use of electricity for porta 
communication. The importance of communication 
as a social factor in our daily lives is stressed. 
Each set contains nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
TOGETHER WITH TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Price $25.00 per set 


For a FREE of - 
EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 

Audio Visual Aids to Instruction 
2716 Forty First Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


—TO SUBSCRIBE TO— 
FILM NEWS 
Cut the Coupon on Page 20 


Excel D of Open 

jusive Distri , Grand Con- 

cert, Potemkin, Gigi, Casque De. 

For Rental and Lease, Apply 

BRANDON FILMS, Inc., 200 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19. 
Cl 6-4868 


SCENIC 


COLOR SLIDES 10 color sides $4.00 


Over 115 different sets to select. Take your 
students to the lands you are discussing. 


Write for catalog. 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. 
Dept. 4, 134 W..32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


NEW RELEASES 


New Releases 


REGIONAL OFFICES and PREVIEW LIBRARIES: New York; Boston; Hollywood; Dallas; Atlanta; 
Portland; Birmingham, Michigan; Willoughby, Ohio 


Number 2 © Volume 13 — 1953 


These are only a few of the 600 educationally superior films 
available for your needs at EBF. Write to: 


GENERAL OFFICES AND STUDIOS: 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


The Importance of Selling 
Mental Health Allergies 
Better Reading © Understanding Vitamins 
Social Revolution ®© Atom & Industry 
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Filmstrip 


PREVIEWS 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Commu- 
nications, New York University 


“ENOUGH IS AS GOOD—” 


HERE is an old adage to the effect 
that ‘‘enough is as good as a feast.’’ 
As applied to filmstrip utilization, we 
should like to point out that there is no 
law which says that an entire filmstrip (or 
set of filmstrips) must be shown in its en- 
tirety at one lession. Part of the strip, 
several frames, may be all that is needed 
at any one time. It is not mandatory to 
project the complete strip if there is more 
than enough in it for a single lesson unit. 
Sometimes we wish a town crier could go 
before a filmstrip to shout the message: 
**Use only when and as needed!’’ Some 
of the most effective teaching we have 
seen has been in those classes where the 
teacher was not afraid to use only as much 
material as could be adequately observed 
and discussed in one period. This often 
meant showing only a third or a quarter 
of a particular filmstrip, but that part be- 
came more meaningful to the students be- 
cause they had time to observe and discuss 
fully in terms of their need of the moment. 
This is what we consider essential to intel- 
ligent and effective filmstrip utilization. 


@ The New York Times (229 West 43 St., 
N. Y. C.) presented as their February title 
PROBLEMS OF THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 
More than ever before Americans of all ages 
have focused “their attention on the White 
House, and the problems facing everyone 
concerned with the new administration. This 
strip lists the many areas (budget-making, 
foreign policy, affairs of state, conduct of 
war, ete.) which demand attention. The sub- 
ject matter certainly pertains to things very 
much to the front in news value and interest. 
There is much of importance for social 
studies classes, current events groups and 
for political or world history clubs. 


This N. Y. Times filmstrip discusses the problems of 
the President... 


faces domestic PUTTER 
problems, like high prices... UTTER 
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STORIES — ARITHMETIC — 
GOVERNMENT 


ws Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
(Wilmette, Ill.), is the distributor for a 
series of six strips in color entitled Srories 
From OTHER LANDS, produced by Wm. P. 
Gottlieb Co. Each story is from a different 
country and represents a visualization of 
material that has long been a favorite for 
story hours and reading sessions. Included 
are DicK WHITTINGTON AND His Cat, PETER 
AND THE DIKE, WILLIAM TELL, JOAN OF ARC, 
RoperT BURNS AND THE SPIDER, and 
PHEIDIPPIDES THE MARATHON RUNNER. There 
are many possibilities for use with lan- 
guage arts and literature classes, for mo- 
tivation of further reading, and for library 
projects. The presentations are good and 
the possibilities for classroom use excellent, 
particularly for the middle grades. Because 
of the close correlation with curriculum ma- 
terial this type of filmstrip can serve as 
motivation for research and projects that 
will carry over into many lessons. 


a Eye Gate House (Long Island City 1, 
N. Y.) this month offers ARITHMETICAL 
EXPERIENCES For THE THIRD YEAR, (nine 
filmstrips in color). These present simple 
examples and experiences on which children 
can begin to develop arithmetical concepts. 


. References are made to measurements, time, 


money and counting. The experiences are 
those with which al] children are familiar— 
going to the store, planning refreshments 
for a party, making a clock, and playing 
the game of ‘‘How Many?’’. The material 
is intended as basic study reference and can 
be used in connection with many different 
lessons. 


= Grand Rapids Public Schools (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan) has produced a b&w 
filmstrip (with study guide) called Epucat- 
ING For CiTIzENSHIP. This is an interesting 
strip, for it represents what a city can do 
to use the story of its own founding and 
growth as an example of how government 
operates in America. We are given glimpses 
of the people who make up the citizen-body; 
and we are shown how students in the 
schools are learning to become useful citizens 
of this same community. The purpose of the 
filmstrip is to show the contribution made 
by the schools in the education of free men. 
It is a good strip to show to P.T.A.’s and 
other community groups interested in pro- 
viding better schools. 


CREDO 


...Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids, 

...Filmstips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 

... If title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and in 
clear, readable type. 


ws Young America Films (18 East 41 St., 
N. Y. C. 17) offers an interesting series of 
four filmstrips in color on ALCOHOL AND 
Narcotics. These have been produced for 
the specific purpose of implementing mate- 
rial included in units of study on these 
topics. The diagrams included are well drawn 
and the presentation is simple, clear and 
accurate. Attention is devoted to the effect 
of both alcohol and narcotics on the human 
system; to fundamental facts about both; 
to the question of whether alcoholism and 
drug addiction can be cured; what our at- 
titude should be toward chronic alcoholics 
and drug addicts and our responsibilities to 
them. The strips have been carefully pre- 
pared. They should prove timely and helpful 
for science classes in both the upper elemen- 
tary and high schools. 


m Key Productions (18 East 41 St., N. Y. 
C. 17) is the producer of a b&w filmstrip 
made for the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. Its purpose is to stress the need for 
good sewing habits as the key to good 
results and success in all types of sewing. 
Emphasis is placed on the necessity for 
eareful use of machines, proper materials, 
correct stitching. These are all basic ele- 
ments in training for good sewing, and the 
strip should prove helpful for beginner 
sewing classes and for sewing clubs. 


‘Improve my poor friend's looks, 
and yours, too, with proper sewingfl 
POSTURE 
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Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


MERELY COLOSSAL, by Arthur Mayer 
(Simon & Schuster, publ.) 


An enjoyable book, full of good-natured 
fun and tolerant skepticism, unfolding the 
story of the movies ‘‘from the long chase 
to the chaise longue,’’ as its subtitle humor- 
ously asserts. Droll cartoons by George Price 
fully catch the spirit of Mr. Mayer’s witty 
chronicle of his many adventurous years in 
some incongruous jobs and important under- 
takings in the film industry. 

A graduate of Harvard College, Mr. May- 
er was something of an anomaly in the 
motion picture business of the early days he 
describes, but overcoming this handicap, he 
has been by turns a salesman ‘‘on the road,’’ 
the press agent for such stars as Mae West 
and Marlene Dietrich, the operator of a 
Broadway theater specializing in ‘‘bad 
B’s.’’ He has also helped import foreign 
masterpieces, was Film Consultant to the 
Secretary of War, and Chief of the Motion 
Picture Branch of Military Government in 
Germany. 


PUT MONEY IN THY PURSE, by Mich- 
gael Mac Liammoir (Methuen, Lon- 
don, publ.) 


This diary of the production of Orson 
Welles’ Othello, penned by the film’s Iago, 
is a lively and readable account of an obvi- 
ously jinxed enterprise that somehow wound 
up sharing with an Italian entry the First 
Prize at the Cannes Festival. 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, by Robert 
K. Carr (Cornell University Press, 
publ.) 


The Hollywood hearings of the Committee 
are one of the high-lights of this dispassion- 
ate and exhaustive study of Prof. Carr. It 
merits a wide audience for its objectivity in 
handling the controversial Congressional 
group and for its courage in urging ‘‘the 
complete abolition of the committee.’’ 


DESIGNING FOR TV, by Robert J. 
Wade (Pellegrini & Cudahy, publi.) 


Every aspect of television staging and 
artwork is covered in this comprehensive 
book by a top TV producer. Abundantly il- 
lustrated, it is a most helpful guide to basic 
crafts and techniques used in video by every 
creative artist-designer. 


THE MARK HELLINGER STORY, by Jim 
Bishop (Appleton, publ.) 


The hero of this pathetic study in con- 
trasts reflected faithfully all of the less 
attractive characteristics of his era: Hel- 
linger was brash, loud, shallow, blindly self- 
centered, maudlin in his friendships, and 
above all insecure. It all makes for a story 
that is fascinating in a decadent way, yet 
sincere in its devotion to a compelling per- 
sonality. 


PERIODICALS, BOOKLETS, CATALOGS 


Pie indispensable volume for anyone 
who has to do with planning the use 
of video for educational purposes: A Tele- 
vision Policy for Education, edited by Car- 
roll V. Newsom, associate commissioner 
for higher education of N. Y. State ($3.50, 
American Council on Education, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D. C.). 
It contains the highly informative pro- 
ceedings of last year’s Television Pro- 
grams Institute, sponsored by the Council, 
where every phase of this topic was 
thoroughly discussed by such distinguished 
participants as Pres. Milton Eisenhower 
of Pennsylvania State College, Chairman 
Paul A. Walker of FCC, Arthur S. Adams, 
the Council’s President, and many others. 
. . . Film Council of America (600 Davis 
St., Evanston, Ill.) has just issued a new 
30¢ booklet, Community Film Use, sug- 
gesting most effective ways of utilizing 
movies in neighborhood groups. . .. TV 
Factbook No. 16, just out, is a standard 
semi-annual publication which:contains ref- 
erence data on all professional aspects of 
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the industry ($3, Television Digest, Wyatt 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.).... A recent 
UNESCO publication is the comprehensive 
World Handbook of Educational Organ- 
izations and Statistics, with basic mate- 
rial about the educational systems in 57 
countries ($6.50 paper cover or $9 hard 
cover, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, N. Y. C.). 

Europe is competing with Hollywood 
even in the production of some excellent 
Westerns: a surprise item in Films In Re- 
view (Feb. 753)... . Chaplin’s LIMELIGHT 
is discussed in no less than four contrast- 
ing and highly individual articles in Film 
Sense (Feb.-Mar. ’53. . . . ‘‘Hollywood’s 
Anti-Red Boomerang’’ sums up the reasons 
why our cold war epics get the cold 
shoulder abroad, in Sight and Sound (Jan.- 
Mar. ’53).... The ‘‘Amateur Cinemato- 
grapher’’ dept. in American Cinemato- 
grapher (Feb. ’53) contains excellent hints 
on how to get visual variety in your home 
movies. 

A copious 1952 Supplement to its 1951 


Catalog of Films and Filmstrips has just 
been issued by the National Film Board 
of Canada (1270 Ave. of the Americas, 
N. Y. C., 20)... . The Federal Security 
Agency, Communicable Disease Center of 
the Public Health Service (P. O. Box 185, 
Chamblee, Ga.) has brought its catalog up- 
to-date and issued a new complete alpha- 
betical listing of its available films and 
filmstrips. . . . The Teachers Guides for 
all 36 films in THe EarTH AND ITs PEOPLES 
SERIES can now be obtained from United 
World Films (1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C.). 
- - - To help clergymen and lay leaders 
plan movie programs, Association Films 
(347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.) has issued 
Selected Motion Pictures, a new 1,400 title 
catalog of recreational, informative, train- 
ing and religious films, including 125 free 
subjects. In addition, Free Films for ’53 
lists 46 movies for high school use... . 
From Coronet Films (65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago), comes a supplement with 28 
new teaching films, and a Reference Di- 
rectory, listing alphabetically all Coronet 
teaching films produced through Dee. 1952. 
. . . Both the C.L0. (718 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.) and the A.F.L. 
(724 9th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.) 
have new catalogs available on request. 
. .. Aluminum Co. of America (818 Alcoa 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.) offers a variety of 
films and visual aids for use in schools - 
and industry. 


IMPORTANT FILMS ON 
COLONIAL AMERICA FROM 


VIRGINIA 


“Eighteenth Century Life” 
—an authentic story of life in 
Colonial days. 44 min. + Rental $5* 


“The Colonial Printer”— 
a study of the 18th century art of 
printing. 25 min. * Rental $4* 


“Williamsburg Re- 
stored’’—how and why 
Virginia’s old capital was 
preserved. 44 min. * Rental $5* 


*Postage Additional 
Each Film16 mm. Soundin Color 


For information write: 
Colonial Williamsburg Films 
Department FN, Box 548 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
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FRAMING THE GANGSTER 


(Continued from page 7) 


in the area because there was, unfortunately, 
substantial evidence that they were in ca- 
hoots with the criminals, as was also the 
mayor of the adjoining town. So, with this 
happy information under our hats, there 
was good reason for us to plan beforehand 
to stay in the area and photograph for only 
five to ten minutes, then to take off. 

Saturday morning was cold and rainy but 
light enough to use a medium speed film of 
60 A.S.A, After some preliminary shots, en- 
route, the reporter and I picked up the 
Crime Commission man and discovered that 
the murder list of these particular gangsters 
extended back over many years, which didn’t 
make us feel any easier. 


After a 45-minute ride we pulled into the 
area where the criminals resided, and stopped 
for a bite to eat. But as the weather was get- 
ting worse we hurried this, and drove 
off to the palatial residence of gangster 
number one on our list. The place looked de- 
serted. 

We drove around the block and ap- 
proached the house again. Its long driveway 
of 100-feet or more was protected by an iron 
gate. We stopped our car, left the motor 
running and the Dynaflow transmission 
’ locked in low with the brakes on, for the 
fastest possible getaway; then the reporter 
and I left the car. I shot some low angle 
stuff while he approached the gate. It was 
securely locked so we had to resort to pick- 
ing shots of the grounds and house with all 
lenses; the telephoto was particularly help- 
ful in shooting through the gate. Nobody 
seemed to be home, but a large barking dog 
added pictorial interest. 

After our allotted five minutes for film- 
ing we were about to depart when a yellow 
hard-top convertible slowed down in front 
of our car. It was one I had seen parked 
in back of the cafe where we had eaten a 
short time before. The car stayed now for 
a few seconds, then pulled away slowly. 
The Crime Commission man said we’d better 
take off and we did, without further en- 
couragement. We weren’t long in discover- 
ing, however, that the yellow convertible was 
following us. We didn’t attempt to lose it 
but proceeded to the main highway. Reach- 
ing it, we stopped our car to look over some 
maps and to let our ‘‘tail’’ pass us by. He 
countered by pulling into a nearby gas sta- 
tion to wait us out. Noting this, I grabbed 
my camera and shot some interesting foot- 
age of him and his car. When he saw he 
was being photographed, the driver of the 
convertible jammed his foot down on the 
accelerator and pivoted his car off on two 
wheels in the opposite direction. But we had 
got the shot of the man we wanted, who 
turned out to be the bartender of the cafe 
and an employee also of the gangsters. 

That evening we had to shoot some ma- 
terial through a window of one of the gang- 
ster’s homes in the same general area and 
while we were doing this, two very tough- 
looking characters approached us suddenly. 

(Continued, next column) 
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. . . described by LEROY SYLVERST, 
President, Association of Documentary 


and Television Film Cameramen (NABET-CIO) 


MAGNETIC ATTACHMENT 


= The use of magnetic sound films 
with Victor 16mm optical sound pro- 
jectors, all models, is possible by 
means of the new Victor Magnesound 
—a recording and playback attach- 
ment. Claimed to be unique on the mar- 
ket, it was introduced at the Photo- 
graphic Show in New York in Febru- 
ary and demonstrated at AASA (At- 
lantic City), also at the St. Louis 
NEA Convention. In use, magnetic 
sound film is placed in the projector 
over the usual threading route and the 
projector is operated in the conven- 
tional manner. Recording and playback 
are accomplished as the film runs 
through the projector. Quickly and 
easily attachable, the attachment is 
complete with microphone and carry- 
ing case at $199.45. The Magnesound 
drum is interchangeable with the pro- 
jector’s optical sound drum, provid- 
ing versatility, and a special safety 
device incorporated in the record-play 
switch on the Magnesound amplifier 
assures safety by eliminating the pos- 
sibility of accidental erasure of a re- 
cording. For details, the Victor dealer 
in your area; or Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Davenport, Iowa. 


FRAMING THE GANGSTER 


They tried at first to find out why we were 
there, but we didn’t answer. The reporter 
watched to see they didn’t jump us, while 
I kept on photographing the people in- 
side. The Crime Commission man was in 
our car nearby. Becoming aware that they 
were being watched from the car, the two 
made off to the back entrance of the house. 
Fortunately we had by this time secured 
the shots we wanted, and we lost no time in 
taking off. 

Undercover photography can have its prob- 
lems. But, on this particular job at least, 
all came out well. 


DOUBLE-PERFORATED 16MM 


m= Kodak Sonotrack Coating, the new 
magnetic sound track coating service 
offered by the Eastmak Kodak Co., 
(Rochester 4, N.Y.) is now available 
for double-perforated 16mm film. Or- 
ders are being accepted only through 
Kodak dealers. Price, for either single 
or double perforated film is 25-cents 
per foot, with a minimum charge per 
order of $10. 


TREATMENT LEAFLET 


= Peerless Film Processing Corpora- 
tion (165 W. 46th St., N.Y. 36) has 
just issued a snappy new leaflet on the 
why’s and wherefore’s of treating 
film. Individuals and/or dealers are 
invited to write for a copy, or quan- 
tity of copies. 


REVISED FILM 


= Polaroid Corporation’s 13-min. mo- 

tion picture, LigHT CONTROL THROUGH 

POLARIZATION is now available in a 

b&w newly revised version. It employs — 
animation to diagram the nature of 

light and to show how Polaroid filters 

work in nature, sports and military 

observation photography. 


CONTROLLED READING 


w Educational Developmental Labora- 
tories at the AASA Convention in At- 
lantic City recently, presented to the 
public for the first time three new 
educational instruments and accom- 
panying filmstrips. Two tachistoscopic 
devices are claimed to be unique in op- 
eration and design, also in price 
($125). When the Controlled Reader 
is released for distribution shortly, it 
will sell for $200. The quantity of 
material for use with these instru- 
ments is noteworthy: 423 filmstrips 
with over 17,000 exposures. For de- 
seriptive literature write Educational 
Developmental Laboratories, 15 Wash- 
ington Place, N.Y.C. 3. 


[ TECHNICAL TALK | 
What New eee 
: 


Trade Notes... 


COMPANY MATTERS 


= Potomac Film Producers Incorporated 
is the settled name for the production com- 
pany recently formed by George C. Stoney, 
Nicholas C. Read and Norman (Pen) 
Schenker, M.D. It was discovered that 
Forum Films Ine.—as first announced—was 
too similar to several other names already 
in use. An informative folder concerning 
the personnel of Potomac Producers, their 
aims and background is available from the 
company’s offices at 1536 Connecticut Ave. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


a Crawley Films Limited (Ottawa, Toron- 
to, Montrael) has elected Graeme Fraser 
(with the company since 1946) as vice- 
president and director. Mr. Fraser is a 
director of the Canadian Film Institute, 
among other community service activities. 


a The Twentieth Century Fund (N.Y.C.) 
and Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
(Wilmette, Ill.) have entered into an 
agreement for distribution by EBF of the 
Fund films, Round Trip and Producing for 
Defense. 


APPOINTMENTS 


= Celia M. Anderson has been appointed 
Director of the New York University 
Film Library, and Mr. Charles Cater III 
as her assistant. Mr. Charles A. Siepmann 
and Dr. Irene F. Cypher, respectively the 
Library’s former Director and Advisory 
Officer—will continue to serve on an Ad- 
visory Committee which will also include 
other faculty members. Miss Anderson has 
been Film Librarian since 1946. Her back- 
ground of experience includes assistant 
editorship of Progressive Education mag- 
azine; advisory work at Walden School, 
N.Y.C., and four years as Research Asso- 
ciate for the Commission on Human Re- 
lations which, under the leadership of 
Dr. Alice Keliher, produced the Hwman 
Relations series of film ... The N.Y.C. 
Film Library is now in its 13th year. 


w Arthur Weiss—formerly division man- 
ager for New England and New York— 
has been named eastern division manager 
for Ampro Corporation, with the mid-At- 
lantic States added to his territory. His 
headquarters are at Ampro’s New York 
City branch office, 92 Gold St. ... Floyd 
Crowder — midwest division manager — 
is now head of a new southern division 
that combines the 12-State southeast and 
southwest territory. He will operate out of 
Memphis, Tenn. The two new sales divi- 
sions represent expansion of dealer serv- 
ice and merchandising programs, according 
to Howard Marx, v.p. and general sales 
manager. 


= Robert L. Shoemaker has been appointed 
manager of the Audio-Visual Division of 
the DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, IIL, 
according to an announcement by J. Me- 
Williams Stone, president. Formerly sales 
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manager of this division, Mr. Shoemaker 
will now be in charge of all its activities. 
The products of the division are sound slide- 
film projectors, tape recorders, and asso- 
ciated equipment. ... Mr. Shoemaker is a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the 
Board of Directors of the National Audio 
Visual Association, a former Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the National 
Institute for Audio Visual Selling, and a 
member of the Joint Committee of the U. 8S. 
Office of Education and the Radio-Tele- 
vision Manufacturers Association on the 
use of Communication in Education. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ vet- 
eran Robert Brown, former teacher, has 
been appointed .district manager in the 
Ohio area, with headquarters at 1860 E. 
85th St., Cleveland. 


HONORS 


m= The Association of Motion Pictures 
Producers and Laboratories of Canada at 
its recent annual meeting in Ottawa 
named Dean Peterson, of Peterson Pro- 
ductions (Toronto) as its president for 
1953. Other officers elected were W. J. 
Singleton (Associated Screen News, Mon- 
treal, v.p.); F. R. Crawley (Crawley Films, 
Ottawa, immediate past pres.); Pierre Har- 
wood (Omega Productions, Montreal, sec.- 
treas.). Directors are Graeme Fraser 
(Crawley Films); James Campbell (Asso- 
ciated Screen News); David Wansbrough 
Northern Pictures, Toronto); Lew Parry 
(Lew Parry Film Productions, Vancouver). 
The Association is now made up of 27 
coast-to-coast film production companies. 


= The National Institute for Audio-Visual 


Mrs. Sherrill congratulates Adolph Wertheimer on 

the certificate of appreciation presented to him by K. 

C. Rugg, chairman of the Institute Planning Board, 
on behalf of NAVA and Indiana University . . 


Selling has elected Hazel Calhoun Sherill, 
Atlanta, Ga., as Chairman of its 1953 
Board of Governors. Mrs, Sherrill, NAVA 
ex-president, succeeds, Adolph Wertheimer 
of Radiant Screen Co., Chicago, who was 
Institute Chairman for 1952. This year’s 
dates are July 26-30 at Indiana University. 


a W. Arthur Irwin, for the past three 
years the Government Film Commissioner 
of Canada, has been appointed as Canadian 
High Commissioner to Australia. Mr. 
Irwin’s successor at the National Film 
Board of Canada has not yet been an- 
nounced. 


= Ampro Corporation, equipment manu- 
facturers, Chicago, recently honored H. F. 
Kuhlow, v.p. in charge of manufacturing, 
and Henry H. Wilson, national service di- 
rector, for 15 years of service to the 
company. 


i d | f h 
rca, and social understandings. 


Mr. Sorensen is one of the authors of 
the geography series, Man in His World. 


SILVER BURDETT 


New York, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 


bw in the United States 


proctam... jn Colo 


by Clarence W. Sorensen 


EIGHTEEN SOCIAL STUDIES FILMSTRIPS 


that portray the people and their way of liv- 
ing in each section of our country. How man 
has used the natural resources of each region, 
both in the days of early settlement and at 
present, is made dramatically clear, 


For free illustrated brochure write Dept. AVF 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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w ADTEC crews have been busy in a double 
capacity during the past month at the 
Trans-film studios. First of all, the com- 
pany installed a completely new, modern 
studio at its present address and Union 
members, under Asst. Studio Chief Arthur 
Garvin prepared the new stage for opera- 
tion. Workers included Carpenters Al Meyers, 
Dave Golden and Pat Kelly; their assis- 
tants Morgan Smith, Hugh Bell and Max 
Kurz; Painter Marvin Smith, and Grip 
Morgan Smith. In addition many of the 
above did preparatory work for films shot 
at the studio, including one for the Ameri- 
ean Cancer Society. 


@ MPO is another major producer that has 
been using AD crews, both in N.Y. and on 
interesting location work. Cameraman Peas- 
ley Bond, Asst. Bob Gailbraith, and Elec- 
trician Walter Helmuth spent about two 
weeks in Detroit getting footage for MPO’s 
coverage of the Ford Motor Co’s 50th Anni- 
versary celebration. Bob then joined Camera- 
man Robert Downey and for the same com- 
pany went to the ‘‘other coast’’ for a 
month’s exterior shooting in California. 
(We expect that crate of oranges any day. 
now!) Meanwhile, back in their N.Y. 
studio, Cameraman Al Mozell and Asst. Max 
Glenn filmed a group of inserts for MPO. 


IN FRAME 


ADTFC NEWS 
By TED GREENSPUN 


w Activity is picking up at Science Pic- 
tures, N.Y.C. Cameraman B. Schapiro and 
Asst. Bill Horgan did a day’s work and 
then a crew consisting of Cameraman Herb 
Giles, Asst Howard Block, Electrician Bert 


Siegal, Asst. Ernest Nukanen began about 


two weeks work on a documentary for 
AFPA called WirHin My Hanps. The 
AFPA is a medical organization connected 
with the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 


a Fifty-seventh St. is becoming an ADTFC 
street. Next door to Science Pictures, at 
MPS, Union crews were busy for both one 
day and extended shooting schedules. 
Cameraman Art Florman, Asst. Bill Hor- 
gan; Electrician Dave Golden, his assistant 
Howard Block and grip Ernest Nukanen 
were engaged in a one day job while Mike 
Nebbia (Cameraman) and assistant Mike 
Zingale with Electrician Black and assist- 
ants Siegel and Nukanen started a film for 
producer Ben Parker. 


w Alan Funt used an AD crew in filming 
a sequence for his CANDID CAMERA series. 


Cameraman was Art Florman, Bill Horgan 
assisted and Ralph Friedman was on sound, 


a The YWCA contracted Information Films 
for a commercial, and the following AD 
crew turned in the job: Director Henwar 
Rodakiewiez; Cameraman Jesse Paley, Asst. 
Bob Farren; and Electrician Walter Hel- 
muth,. . . . Art Ornitz, ADTFC, was on 
eamera for a TV spot for Dynamic Films. 
Kit Davidson assisted and John deBlair was 
electrician . . . The boys from Affiliated 
Films are now in North Dakota doing a 
film for the American Petroleum Institute 
on the processes of oil well drilling—who 
knows, they might bring in a gusher! Wil- 
lard Van Dyke is Cameraman with Mike 
Livesy assisting and Kevin Smith as Elec- 
trician. 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 
TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


NEW FILMS IN CHILD GUIDANCE 
distributed by McGraw-Hill 


FRUSTRATING FOURS AND FASCINATING 
FIVES. 
22 min. b&w, $95. color, $175. 


The third film in the Ages and Stages series, pro- 
duced for the National Film Board of Canada by 


Crawley Films Ltd. 


GOOD SPEECH FOR GARY. 
22 min. b&w, $90. 
color, $175. 


Produced by the University of Southern California 


YOUR CHILDREN’S PLAY. 
21 min. b&w, $85. 


Produced by British Information Services 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT — McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 West 42 Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me further information on the above: 


NAME 


ADD 
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Cut Out This Coupon Now 
and Mail It To— 


FILM NEWS 


444 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
New York 25, N. Y. 


() PLEASE SEND ME FILM NEWS 
() PLEASE RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE YEAR AT $3.00 oO 
TWO YEARS AT $5.50 [] 
THREE YEARS AT $7.50 [] 
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Using Sound Motion Pictures with the 


By FRANCES |. PHILLIPS 


Bruce Street School for the Deaf, Newark, New Jersey 


RDINARILY one might wonder why 
schools for the deaf should have access 
to a large collection of sound motion pic- 
tures and sound motion picture projectors 
for instructional purposes. Since the children 
‘‘eannot hear,’’ why provide this expensive 
and only partially usable equipment? 
Understanding of language is the most 
severe handicap of totally or severely deaf 
children. Many mediums need to be used 
to clarify, simplify, and extend language 
concepts for them. A wealth of vicarious 
experiences are available on sound motion 
pictures which can be used to help deaf 
children toward increased understanding of 
the world about them. The question, then, 
is not why, but how? 


METHOD OF USING 


The method of using sound motion pic- 
tures with deaf children must be adapted 


to their handicap if real learning is to be | 


accomplished. In setting up a room for 
adequate projection a powerful group hear- 
ing aid, including individual headsets for 
each child, is recommended. In lieu of this, 
some children may wear individual hearing 
aids. These youngsters should be so placed 
that the sound source is close enough for 
maximum volume to be received through 
their individual microphones. If the group 
hearing aid teacher’s microphone is of the 
movable type, it should also be placed close 
to the sound source to insure clear, undis- 
torted quality in any sound received by the 
children, It must be remembered that deaf 
children begin with a defective instrument 
—their own hearing mechanism. Every 
mechanical device must therefore be of ex- 
cellent quality and in optimum working or- 
der so that what little hearing the children 
have may be used to maximum advantage. 

Nearby the sound source and projection 
screen, a blackboard must be available for 
use in explanations. Any additional concrete 
or other instructional materials which will 
be needed should also be at hand. 

Good recommended procedure for the use 
of sound motion pictures for educational 
purposes always includes preparation and 
follow-up discussions. However, when this 
medium is used with the deaf, additional 
discussions and explanation periods are 
needed. These are provided by stopping 
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(Upper) Children learn to say the vocabulary they 
see used in a motion picture. 

(Lower) Museum materials are used for extra stimu- 

lation during discussion periods before, during, 
and after projection of a film. 


the film at intervals, turning on the lights 
to permit speech reading, explaining the 
film, then asking and answering compre- 
hensive questions to determine the extent of 
misunderstanding. New vocabulary and short 
summary statements concerning sections of 
the film just viewed or to be viewed should 
be presented on the blackboard as well as 
in speech. Since this procedure breaks the 
continuity of the film, it is often wise to 
immediately re-wind and re-project the 
picture in order to preserve unit ideas which 
may have been detached from context. The 
follow-up discussion or activity will then 
be based on over-all comprehension as well 
as detailed understanding of the film. 

In selecting suitable films for use with 
deaf children, those containing long rather 
than short sequences should be chosen. Car- 
rier sequences that take the viewer smooth- 


ly from one section of the film to the next 
are highly desirable. Simplicity of organiza- 
tion and well-presented close-up shots of 
the speakers help the speech reader to 
further understanding and enjoyment of the 
film. If the hearing teacher selecting a film 
for the deaf previews it once without sound, 
he will have a more vivid understanding 
of a few of the difficulties deaf children will 
face when they try to understand it. 

. Careful selection, adequate preparation, 
exact attention to the details of projection, 
and follow-up activities are all necessary 
when sound motion pictures are used for 
educational purposes with deaf children. 
However, the results obtained are well- 
worth the financial expenditures and extra 
effort involved. 


FROM OUR 
TV MAIL BAG 


The following are a few among many 
letters received from listeners to AVA’s 
every-Saturday-afternoon program IT’S 
WORTH KNOWING, over station WCBS- 
TV, Channel 2: 


“OWNERSHIP OF A SET 
JUSTIFIABLE” 


I want to express my deep appreciation 
of your fine program, IT’S WORTH 
KNOWING. .. It is really outstanding 
and makes ownership of a TV set justifia- 
ble. . . . It is heartening to know that there 
are those who think the intelligence of the 
viewers may be above that of a moron and ~ 
for this I am grateful, and extend sincere 
congratulations. Please keep up the good 
work. ... 


“JUST WHAT TV NEEDS” 


Today for the second time I watched your 
wonderful program. . . . We have our set 
since 1946 . . . and had found most shows 
weren’t worth the electricity. . . . Just 
wanted you to know that we (a family of 
six people) think ITS WORTH KNOWING 
is good, great, wonderful,—to say nothing 
of being entertainingly educational. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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FROM OUR TV MAILBAG 
(Continued from page 21) 


“I'M SPREADING THE WORD” 


Thank you for the very fine, cultural, and 
entertaining programs on printing and vo- 
eal music. I am spreading the word among 
all my teacher friends about the educational 


merits of your series, They assure me they - 


will be viewing and listening, come Satur- 


“IT’S A PRIVILEGE” 


Your programs rate very high and I enjoy 
them. I think it is a privilege for us to 
receive this type of educational program. 


“A WORD OF APPRECIATION” 


- In the leisure of our home we wit- 
nessed a most highly informative lecture- 
demonstration of the Ethnic Dance. In my 
humble opinion, you could not have chosen 
more scholarly personalities to discuss in- 
telligently and demonstrate effectively the 
subject matter and traditions of this form 
of the dance. La Meri’s interpretation of the 
gesture language movement, with such seem- 
ing simplicity and meaningful beauty, 
should receive special commendation. It 
was manifestation of her great talent as an 


exponent of the universality of the Ethnic 
Dance... . 


“STILL HOLDING MY BREATH” 


. . . The program was so very grand, I 
expect to arrange my Saturdays to suit 
your progrim. For next week, you’ll have 
lots more viewers—by my advertisement 
alone! 


“THANK YOU FOR SUCH 
INTELLIGENT PROGRAMS” 


We find your programs wonderfully ma- 
ture and entertaining. . . . All your programs 
are a delightful, intellectual treat. . 


“A STUDENT OF ADVERTISING 
AT LONG ISLAND U” 


May I commend you on the program 
dealing with the broad topic of Typography. 
I am interested in all forms of production 
work. Would appreciate it immensely if you 
would send me (Resource Guide) materials 
available on the topic... . 


““WE’VE BEEN VIEWING 
YOUR PROGRAMS” 


We write to let you know our delight with 
IT’S WORTH KNOWING,— it’s variety 
and originality, which always makes educa- 
tion such pleasure. 
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BUILDING THE A-V PROGRAM IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL 


This letter is in response to a recent challenge to women teachers 
as pointed up in the AVA article entitled, “In Man We Trust.” 


HEN I was appointed here (PS. 

42, Brooklyn) six years ago, a new 
principal, Dr. Rose Manicoff, had also just 
arrived. She found two partly broken silent 
16mm projectors. Because of my personal 
desire to use them, we decided to investigate 
the possibilities of setting up some sort of 
program. 

This school is in a very under-privileged 
economic area, but by dint of real effort 
on the part of our faculty, mostly women, 
we raised enough money to buy a sound 
projector and very adequate library of 
filmstrips. In view of the obvious interest 
Dr. Manicoff had indicated in a good a-v 
program, the Bureau of Visual Instruction 
(New York City Board of Education) as- 
sisted with advice and additional equip- 
ment. 

Many of our rooms have neither shades 
nor electrical outlets. While we make use 
of a few of the classrooms, we have equipped 
one room specifically as a Visual-Aids Room, 
and it is used constantly. 

We are a 6B school. The children have 
not sufficient ability nor responsibility to 
actually run the machines. Besides, the cen- 
tral film library for our district has told us 
that they prefer the teachers to handle their 
films. 


EVERY TEACHER TRAINED 


Every teacher in the school has been 
trained during informal conferences, to run 
every type of projector we now have availa- 
ble, which include 16mm sound and silent; 
and can use 34,x4% slides, 2x 2’s, film- 
strips and the opaque projector for flat 
pictures as well. 

The teachers know that I am simply a 
classroom teacher and that these curriculum 
aids are as important for their use as they 
are for mine. They know they can ask me 
questions as to the value, use and philosophy 
underlying the techniques. We have all given 
demonstration lessons. We have made slides. 
We have had ‘‘quizz’’ programs with school- 
made materials, and the interest of our 
group has led them to experiment with other 
media,—puppetry and shadow-plays, for 
example, with outstanding success. Our 
remedial reading teacher uses slides and 
opaque material with her special groups. 

As co-ordinator of the program, I have 
learned to splice films, repair broken 
springs, and clean projectors. I would like 
to know a great deal more about the actual 
mechanics, but am very confident that the 
male coordinators and male teachers do not 
surpass our group (mostly women) in all- 
round ability. 

To further meet our school’s needs, I 
am taking a Master’s degree in Communi- 


cations at New York University, and have 
become active in the Communications Coun- 
cil at that University, which gives me ad- 
vice and ideas. 
CHARLOTTE P. POLISHUK, 
Coordinator. 
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OLD BETSY 


typical of all great Bell & Howell projectors 


* 


Belle Howell 


Old Betsy, the first Filmosound projector ever sold by 
Bell & Howell, was retired recently after twenty years 
of outstanding service. E. C. Waggoner, Director of 
the Audio-Visual Department in the Elgin (Ill.) Pub- 
lic Schools, is shown above with Old Betsy and her 
replacement—the first new Filmosound 202 recording 
projector sold. 


Ask your Bell & Howell Special Repre- 
sentative to show you how Bell & Howell 
equipment can give the same lasting 
service to your film program. 


Filmosound 202 16mm magnetic recording pro- 
jector. Add sound to movies easily, inexpensively. 
Make your own sound movies . . . add sound to old 
silent films. Sound can be changed again and again. 


Filmosound 285 16mm projector for Flags beth optical and $699. 


sound or silent films. Easy to use, compact 
and light weight, completely contained in 
single case. Built-in 6-inch speaker operates 
within case or removed. Brilliant pictures, Bell & Howell Company 

natural sound. $449.95. - + \ 7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 


, ormation on sound movie men 

You buy for life equip ‘or use in audio- 
when you buy 


Bell ¢Howell 
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Form 3547 Requested 


Each New YAF Film is Always an Event 


Every YAF film, new or old, stimulates pupil interest. Helps 
you make learning a richer, more lasting experience for pupils! 


For each Young America Film is care- 
fully geared to the inherent interests and 
learning capacity of the students for 
whom the film is intended. Y AF films are 
made under the guidance of leading edu- 
cators, including subject matter spe- 
cialists and classroom teachers; each is 


interesting, challenging, and effective! 


The Young America Film’s emblem is 
your assurance of sincerity and quality 
in films, made by the organization whose 
sole purpose is to provide you with the 
best in audio-visual materials. 


“Snakes Can Be Interesting” 


“What Causes the Seasons” 


“The Procrastinator” 


Models and animation help this Ele- 
mentary Science film explain how 
the earth’s inclination and revolu- 
tion cause the changes in our 
seasons each year. l-reel, $45.00. 


G 


Use this coupon to | 
get your free copy 
of the YAF 
Elementary Science |! 


This Elementary Science film makes 
it fun to learn all about snakes — 
their types, life cycle, and import- 
ance to man — and it shows us how 
to identify poisonous snakes. 1-reel, 
$45.00. 


Please send me a free copy of your Correlation Chart 
showing correlations of 30 YAF Science films with all leading 


science texts for Grades 1-8. 


Young America Films, Inc. 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17,N. Y. Dept. FN 3 


The newest release in the YAF Dis- 
cussion Series, designed to make 
your teen-agers talk about the im- 
portant problem of procrastination 
and time-planning. 1-reel, $45.00. 
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